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RESTORATIONS AND EMENDATIONS IN LIVY VI.-X. 
(Cf. Classical-Quarterly IV. (1910), p. 267; V. p. I.) 
Concluded. 


Book X. 


X. 13. 10, with X. 33. 3. (Fabius Maximus is protesting against his own 
re-election as consul in defiance of the law.) 


Et ille quidem :in recusando perstabat: quid ergo attineret leges ferri 
rogitans quibus per eosdem, qui tulissent, fraus fieret ; iam regi leges 
non regere. 


So M*TDLA. But M has rositans or rofitans instead of vogitans, and 
O cogitanus ; while PFU} betray the secret by putting rogitans after quibus (see 
above on 7. 12. 5). The participle is quite superfluous (since the beginning of 
Or. Obl. is clearly marked by the ergo and the subjunctive attineret), and has 
come in from the note of a schoolmaster whose syntax was excellent but whose 
handwriting (of the letters vog-) was less exemplary. The same plaster applied 
by the same or a similar practitioner burdens a perfectly sound text in 
10. 33. 3, where Duker followed the wise scribe of Lov. 4 in cutting it off; in 
M the faithful Leo had put it in, not without a small preceding siglum which 
it had worn in the margin, but which Leo’s supervisor or someone else has 
erased from its place, leaving a small blank before the word. Examples of 
such sigla in front of intrusions will be found in our note on 1. 43. Ir and 
Class. Quart. IV. (1910) p. 270; see above p. 12 (on 8. 8. 3). And another 
follows in 10. 33. 4, where a superfluous agunt, which Madvig’s instinct 
rightly rejected, is given by Leo in M as .agunt; but the siglum was other- 
wise interpreted by DL who give cogunt; while A honestly reproduces a 
queer sign which his reader may take as co- or a- according to taste—a 
cautious method of dealing with obscurities, of which examples are collected 
in our note on I. 7. 5. 

Other bits of similar plaster may be observed perhaps at 4. 58. 13 (where 
B reads rogitantes as vigantes ; but where, since the Veronese has rogitantes no 
less than the Nicomacheans, it must be tolerably old); and in 21. 25. 5 
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where C and M add incertum between sint and an, which, as Gelenius saw, is 


wholly superfluous. (See further the Addenda, p. 118.) 


X. 33. 6. Before leaving this chapter we may note a few lines further on, 
in \ 6, another trace of the same busy person, in the genitive plural, which PF 
give naked in its original shape (‘ wigiliwmque’) and which M writes wuiciumque, 
but which F?Up and TDLA decently correct to wtgilumque, saving the 
grammar, but with no profit to the sense, since no wgiles whatever have been 
mentioned save those stationis primae which happen to be the two 
preceding words. The glossographer explains the word statio just as 
in 5. 48. 6, where to stationibus the bulk of the MSS. add wigilis, but O adds 
et uigiliis, and D* with the Ed. Princeps and Aldus wgiliisque. For other 
examples of glosses decently veiled by a -gue or et see 5. 51. 3; 6. 4. 9; 
8. 13. 6. 


X. 21. 14 fuisse tantum bellum ut nec duce uno nec exercitu geri potuerit 
MPFU/OTD!; to this a second uno is added before exercitu by A; and before 
the second nec by DLA (who place the first uno before duce); and after 
exercitu by H. J. Mueller. But the text of the best MSS. is perfectly sound ; 
the words uno and geri are distributed between the pair of coordinate 
clauses, though in meaning both go with both. This principle of 
‘Interwoven order’ ought to be more familiar to scholars as it has often 
caused misunderstanding and needless disturbance of texts. No one fails to 
see through it in such examples as Aen. IX. 12, 

nunc tempus equos, nunc poscere cCurrus, 
though few readers of the Aeneid realise perhaps how much Vergil loved the 
playfulness of the construction. We have already called attention to it in 
Livy in our note on II. 41. 6 (see further Class. Rev. XIV. (1900) p. 357) ; 
other examples are 

3. 28. I qui tractus castrorum quaeque forma esset. 

3. 38. I neque animis ...imminutis neque... honoris insignibus 
prodeunt. 

So in 5. 7. 4 (seditio and posset) ; 5. 26. 10 (tmperatort Romano and maturam 
uictoriam dedisset); 7. 2. 7 (temere and alternts); 7. 26. 15 (ea and classis) ; 
g. 28. 4 (multitude and contulerat). 


X. 30. g. This passage has been discussed above with 7. ro. 13. 


X. 35. 14. In this passage a suggestion of Drakenborch, based merely on 
his knowledge of Livian usage, is strikingly confirmed by the test of the linear 
method (see pp. 11 sq. sup.). All the available good MSS. (MPUfTDLA— 
the reader will know by this time with what reserves we call Up ‘ good’) give 

di bene uerterent; facerentque quod se dignum quisque ducerent; 
consulem M. Atilium uel solum, si nemo alius sequatur, iturum aduersus 
hostes. 
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Duker saw that the subject which Livy intended for facerent was certainly 
not a crowd of dissentient deities—the only meaning which the text in this 
shape would allow—but the despondent and discordant soldiers whom the 
consul is trying to arouse. He accordingly cut out the q- after facerent as a 
duplication of the following g of quod. 

But Drakenborch, following the regular usage of these prefatory appeals 
to heaven,’ proposed to deal more freely, but also, as we believe, more soundly, 
with the corruption, by writing 


facerent, quod di bene verterent, quod se dignum quisque ducerent. 


Now the parenthetic prayer contains just nineteen letters, the normal length 
of an uncial line; put the words into linear shape and we have 


facerent quod 
di bene uerterent quod 
se dignum quisque duce 
etc. 


The two lines ending in -erent quod made the falling out into the margin— 
let us call it the excidence—of the first qguod-clause extremely easy. When 
they came to be put back, three of them got into the wrong place, but the 
quod, by one or other of several familiar ways [cf. V. (1911), p. 6, and our 
note on 4. 7. 10], reattached itself to facerent, though reduced to the form g, 
1.€. -gue. 

Drakenborch’s emendation therefore is strongly commended by linear 
considerations. The argument is, of course, not impaired at whatever portion 
facerent quod 
uerterent quod 
any case, from the number of the letters between them, the second was bound 
to come directly below the first. 

Just below in § 17 in precisely the same way an uncial line of seventeen 
letters, segniter arma capit, has fallen out altogether in the archetypes of MPUp 
before a following segniter. And in the next chapter (36. 2) the words prius 
impetus, excident before the next prius, have in the archetype of PUp been 
restored in the middle of § 3 after diuersique. 


of the lines the two homoea happened to stand, since in 


X. 36. g. non uirtus solum consulis sed fors etiam adiuuit. 


So MUSTDA (and PL save that they write cos for consulis). So also 
Plaut. Capt. 202 
in ve mala animo sit bono utare, adiuuat, 


and Caesar (B. Gall. 7. 17. 2) 


altert quod nullo studio agebant non multum adiuuabant (‘were not much 
good’). 


1 E.g. 3. 26. 9 (Cincinnatus) rogatus ut, quod 29. 22. § iuberentque, quod di bene uerterent, 
bene uerteret, togatus mandata senatus audiret; _traicere, 
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And this use of transitive verbs without an expressed object is, in fact, a 
favourite idiom with Livy ; take e.g. 2. 21. 4 tanti erroves implicant temporum 
(scil. te or scviptorem rerum); or tuuabit in Praef. 3 (‘it will be to the good’); 
or enixius ad bellum adiuuerunt (‘ gave more vigorous help,’ 29. 1. 18). 

But our good correctors are busy again, and Gruter’s consulem has sup- 
planted Livy’s consulis; rather feebly, for it was Rome that fortune meant to 
help, not merely the brave consul; and so Livy tells us just below (§ 12) 
Numen etiam deorum respexisse nomen Romanum utsum., 


X. 43. 13. Wechoose for the last of these notes a passage whose treatment 
by eminent hands is typical of the mischief done to serious study by brilliant 
scholarship tinged with impatience. 

In one of the campaigns of the Great Samnite War by the strategy of 
Papirius Cursor a force of 8,000 Samnites (10. 40. 6) who were marching to 
relieve Cominium, then besieged by his colleague Carvilius, had been cut off 
from their own camp at Aquilonia; but meanwhile (c. 43. 8) Cominium had 
been abandoned by the Samnite forces and surrendered. Learning this, they 
try to return to their camp near Aquilonia, but finding that place also in the 
hands of the Romans, they bivouac in the open for the night. 


Eo ipso loco temere sub armis strati passim inquietum omne tempus 
noctis exspectando timendoque lucem egere. Prima luce, incerti quam in 
partem intenderent iter, repente in fugam consternantur conspecti ab 
equitibus qui egressos nocte ab oppido [i.e. a Cominio| Samnites persecuti 
uiderant multitudinem non uallo, non stationibus firmatam. Conspecta et ex 
muris Aquiloniae ea multitudo erat iamque etiam legionariae cohortes seque- 
bantur [the result being that the force takes to flight in the direction of 
Bovianum, and reaches it after serious loss]. 


Surely nothing could be clearer than this. The unlucky Samnites have 
no time to fortify a camp, and they know that they are in danger of being 
surrounded but do not know where to turn. Their one desire is to escape 
without delay; and from whatever quarter an attack is threatened, that is a 
direction in which escape is cut off. So soon therefore as they are ‘sighted’ 
(conspectt) by a Roman force, especially a cavalry force, they take to their 
heels. The Roman infantry at Aquilonia see them too, but cannot overtake 
them. 

This dramatic incident, sketched in Livy’s briefest and happiest manner, 
contented everyone down to Doujat,} who wished to alter conspectt ab into 
conspectis, substituting the less for the more important side of the incident ; for 
unless the Roman cavalry had sighted the Samnites, the Samnites, like Brer 
Rabbit, might have ‘kept on saying nothing,’ but the moment they were 
discovered run they must. Madvig cuts the knot, and the point, with his 
lordly knife ; conspecti, we are told, is an interpolation, which makes nonsense 


1 As well as Drakenborch and later Frigell (Disseviatio de Livii emendandi vatione, p. 30). 
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by anticipating the last clause of the se:itence (uiderant multitudinem non uallo, 
non stationtbus firmatam), but which the (remarkably sensitive) interpolator 
thought to be necessary in order to explain the et which follows conspecta in 
the next sentence. This ingenuity however explains too much and too little. 
For if conspectt were simply equivalent to the clause widevant . . . firmatam, an 
equivalence which Madvig alleges as his main complaint against it, then the 
conspecta et could be perfectly well regarded as referring back merely to that 
clause—as indeed it can, whether it be or be not true that that clause adds 
nothing to the conspecti. 

Now MPFUSTDLA, that is all the good MSS. which exist of this end of 
the Book, agree in reading conspectt ab with no hint of difficulty; and if 
an interpolator was the author of the participle he must have lived either 
before the time of Symmachus, or at all events before the uncial text was 
copied into minuscule. He must further have been an exceedingly good 
scholar to find exactly the right place for his addition in a tightly packed 
sentence, being in fact the one and only place where it could be inserted 
without producing ambiguity and disturbance to the order of events. Sucha 
choice is much more likely to be Livy’s than anyone else’s. 

But were Madvig and Doujat right in supposing that conspecti means no 
more than the utderant which follows ? 

In the first place the point of the widerant clause lies not in the main verb 
but in the phrase which acts as its object. The point of the addition is that 
the Roman cavalry saw before them not an army but a mere defenceless crowd 
of soldiers, inviting an attack. 

In the second place, and chiefly, the whole trouble has been created by 
ignoring the peculiar and interesting use of conspict, which not merely means 
‘to be observed,’ but, when it is a person or his property that is observed, 
generally suggests that the person is conscious of the fact. So that we only 
need to ‘declare’ that here conspecti expresses exactly the meaning which 
Doujat ‘ ignorantly’ desired, i.e. ‘ realizing that they were discovered.’ Here 
are a few examples: Sall. Cat. 7. 6 Sic quisque hostem ferire, murum 
ascendere, conspici dum tale facinus facere properabat. 


Livy says of Hannibal (XXI. 4. 5) in a famous passage: 


Vestitus nihil inter aequales excellens: arma atque equi conspicie- 
bantur [i.e. their owner took care to keep them in splendid condition]. 


XXII. 24. 5 (Fabius has gone to Rome, and his Master of the Horse, 
Minucius, at once begins to indulge in ostentatious defiance) : 


Ipse autem quod minime quis crederet cum hostis propius esset tertiam 
partem militum frumentatum duabus in castris retentis dimisit; dein castra 
propius hostem mouit ...in tumulum hosti conspectum ut 
intentum sciret esse ad frumentatores si qua uis fieret tutandos. 


45. 7. 3. (The defeated Perseus seeks an interview with his conqueror 
Aemilius Paullus, and comes into the Roman camp, to the great excitement of 
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the Roman soldiers, who crowd round the visitor so closely that Paullus has 
to send officers to extricate him. Livy, in his dramatic manner, pauses for a 
sentence to suggest the thoughts of the soldiers and of Perseus also.) 


Perseus caput belli erat nec ipsius tantum patris auique .. . quos 
sanguine ac genere contingebat fama conspectum eum efficiebat, sed 
effulgebant [i.e. to their imaginations] Philippus et magnus Alexander... 
[Perseus chooses to come without retinue, accompanied only by his son] nullo 
suorum alio comite qui socius calamitatis miserabiliorem eum? faceret. 


This last sentence shows explicitly that Livy was feeling keenly what 
Perseus felt ; he had already suggested it by his choice of the word conspectum. 

A very clear and closely parallel passage is in 25.16.2: ‘ad exta sacrificio 
perpetrato angues duo ex occulto adlapsi adedere iocur, conspectique 
repente ex oculis abierunt.’ In fact this example alone would suffice. Our 
English idiom is precisely similar: in the Morning Post of December 17, 1914, 
there is written : ‘ Sighted by our patrol, the enemy ships took to flight.’ 

Further examples will be found, if anyone needs them, in I. 47. 5 
(conspict) ; 2. 5. 5 (conspectius); 4. 13. 5 (comspectus elatusque), and 28. 2. 3 
(ab hoste conspecti sunt trepidarique repente coeptum). 

Sed haec hactenus. This case alone might be enough to show how 
much the manuscripts of this Decade have to teach those who will study them 
with patience. We have done our best to speak with all respect of serious 
students like Weissenborn and H. J. Mueller, and with much more than respect 
of great scholars like Gronov and Madvig, whose splendid achievements with 
far smaller material can never be belittled or forgotten. But to the toiling 
scribes, who saved for us so great an inheritance, every scholar owes an even 
deeper debt. To condemn or obliterate their work unjustly is neither wise, 
nor grateful, nor scholarly, nor even honest to those who will come after. 


ADDENDA. 


We have once more to thank Professors Postgate and Anderson for valuable 
criticism. 

X. 13. 10 ‘guid attinevet as a question in Orat. Obl. is contrary to Livy’s con- 
sistent practice, which is to use the infinitive ; see 37. 15. 2; 45. 19.2; 2.41.6. I 
had noticed the incongruity in guid attineret before I read Weissenborn’s note on your 
passage, which I regard as important corroboration. Unless therefore you are 
prepared to alter the imperfect, vogitans is necessary.’—J. P. P. 

This raises an old question on which the evidence is not quite so clear as 
Dr. Postgate has inferred from texts printed without critical information. We have 
no doubt that the Infinitive is right in 2. 41. 6 (quid attinuisse ‘ what was the point of 
granting land?’) and in 6. 23. 7 (guid attineve ‘what is the point of letting Roman 
power decay ?’). Here the Infinitives represent attimust and attinet of the Recta. 

But in 45. 19. 2 the only MS. (Vindob.) gives attineret, and Drak. retains it 


1 Perhaps cam would be better, but the evm of cf. the interesting collection of examples of this 
Vind, may be defended if faceve¢t is not oblique use by Mr. W. J. Goodrich, Class. Rev. XXXI. 
but only post-prophetic, ‘was bound to make’; (1917), p. 83. 
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against Gronov’s alteration to the Infinitive which some editors prefer. This is a 
passage in which the variation between Present and Imperfect Subjunctives is 
interesting and has not been yet discussed. We are inclined to follow the theory 
which one of us has put forward (Livy II. Pitt Press, 1go1, p. 187), and interpret the 
Present Subjunctives as representing Present Indicatives, and the Imperfects as 
representing Future Indicatives (habet, cernit, evit, attinebst). In any case it is foolish 
to alter the text. In 37. 5. 2 one of the two first-class authorities (Mogunt.) has 
attinevet, which may again be quite well taken as representing attinebst. Exactly the 
same question arises in the passage now under discussion; but as there is no variation 
in the Subjunctive tenses, there is no external factor to incline the decision ; either 
quid attinet or quid attsneltt would make excellent sense. In any case we still think 
the balance of evidence favours our excision of. vogstans. 

We may add that Weissenborn’s note (on Io. 13. 10), to which Dr. Postgate 
refers, shows his usual confusion of thought. He keeps vogttans, but defends retineret 
as if there were no vogstans to govern it, alleging that the Subjunctive ‘ represents 
a question addressed to the people for them to answer.’ As if the Infinitive did not 
also represent a question addressed to them! Nodoubt he means that the question in 
the Infinitive represents a more confident demand than would one in the Subjunctive 
without vogsitans ; which shows that Weissenborn inwardly regarded attinevet alone as 
good Livian Latin. Weissenborn’s instinct for Livy’s meaning generally deserves 
respect, though his own powers of thought and expression leave much to be desired. 
If vogitans is kept, the Subjunctive is of course necessary whatever the colour of the 
question. 

X. 36. 9 ‘On the subject of Livy’s intransitive use of transitive verbs a 
reference should be added to Riemann, Etude (ed. of 1879), § 22.,—W. B. A. 

‘Cf. also mouisse 5. 55. 1..—J. P. P. 

‘ This use of adiuuarve in particular is so frequent in Livy as hardly to need illus- 
tration ; other cases are 2. 5. 4; 24. 16. 3; 24. 46.4; 29. 1. 18..——W. B. A. 

X. 43. 13 ‘I agree about the retention of conspectt ; as does Luterbacher, for the 
sound reason that the subsequent narrative shows that the 8000 men turned to flight 
long before they were caught, a fate which befel only their rear-guard. And those 
who object to the seeming repetition must mutilate Caes. B.C. 1. 65. 1 ‘ quos ubi 
Afranius procul uisos cum Petreio conspexit,’ where wzsos is put in simply to 
give procul something to go with. 

‘But I am not convinced by the latter part of your note. Are you not reading 
into a particular verb what is nothing more than a shade of causal meaning which 
can be suggested by any participle, as in the English example which you quote of 
the participle sighted? In Caes. B.C. 2. 20. 7 (‘tum uero omni interclusus 
itinere, ad Caesarem mittit’) would you speak of ‘the peculiar and interesting use 
of intercludoy to mean I know that I am cut off’ ??>—\W. B. A. 

This criticism seems to us wise and valuable, and to place the manuscript 
reading beyond all reach of attack. Yet we think still that the examples we have 
given of conspicioyv and conspectus, and others we might add of conspicuus (as when 
Horace writes ‘late conspicuum tollere uerticem’), do show there was developed in 
this particular word an especially self-conscious colour. 

C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. 


R. S. CONWAY. 


LONDON 
Sosetiene. 1918. 








‘CADA,’ NOM. PLUR. 


Mrs. Datt, in her article A Seventh-Century English Edition of Virgil (p. 176 
infra), shows that Virgil glosses taken from marginalia in the same MS. of the 
poems often preserve something of their original coherence in the two kindred 
glossaries, Affatim and the Second Amplonian, in spite of all the reshuffling of these 
two collections. Thus a small group of Virgil items appears in Affatim on p. 491 of 
Goetz’s apograph (in Vol. IV. of the Covpus Glossariovum Latinorum) : (no. 2) Carecta, 
(no. 3) Crateras, etc. The second last of this ‘ Virgil cluster’ (as Mrs. Dall calls it) 
is (C.G.L. IV. 491, 5) Cada: vasa vinaria. It appears also in Ampl. II. 
(C.G.L. V. 272, 63) Caft]da: vas<a> vinaria, and in (the cognate) Ampl. I. 
(C.G.L. V. 354, 75) Cada: vasa vinaria, and is apparently taken (by all three 
compilers), ultimately or immediately, from a marginal annotation on Aen. 1, 195 
‘uina bonus quae deinde cadis onerarat Acestes’; for in the Virgil Glossary printed by 
Goetz in C.G.L. IV. 427-470 we find (p. 432, no. 24) Cadis: vasis vinariis. 

What authority then is there for the heteroclite Nom. Plur.? Absolutely none. 
The monastery-teacher who annotated this MS. of Virgil, or the monk who collected 
for glossary purposes its marginalia, or the compiler who recast these ‘ glossae 
collectae ’ into dictionary form, laboured under the delusion that cadis belonged to a 
noun ‘cadum.’ That is the simple and obvious explanation. 

How ludicrous then to find in the great Latin Thesaurus (s.v. Cadus, Vol. III. 
col. 37, |. 23) ‘meuty. . . . plur.: cada Gross. IV. 491, 5, V. 272, 63. 354, 74°! And 
how misleading! One can imagine a writer of a Latin Grammar saying to himself: 
‘There seems to be some real authority here for a heteroclite plural. I had better 
put cadus in the same paragraph as locus.’ There appears indeed almost as little 
authority in the intervening sentence: ‘ zeuwty. cadum Corp. IV. 2637, Gtoss. V. 
173, 33- 34. 444, 13,’ in so far as the glossaries are concerned. Just as ‘cada’ was a 
recasting of cadis, so may ‘cadum’ have been of ‘cada’ (or cadts), unless it is merely 
a confusion of the -dus and -dum symbols. Or it may be really Gen. Plur. cadum. 

Not that the great Latin Thesaurus is to be blamed. It professedly takes its 
glossary information, direct and unaltered, from Goetz (who is not to be blamed 
either). But, as was said before (C.Q. X1. 200), until all these glossaries, their inter- 
relations and sources, have been investigated, the wheat cannot be separated from 
the chaff. 

I have spoken of the ‘great’ Latin Thesaurus ; for great it undoubtedly is, so 
near perfection that one is glad to detect (and remove) any flaw. Even it however 
does not make special lexicons unnecessary. These will always have a value of their 
own. Professor Phillimore has given us a lexicon to Propertius. Will not Professor 
Housman give us a lexicon to Manilius, lexicographorum in usum ? 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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THE Times Literary Supplement of November 8, 1917, contained, under the 
title of Socrates recognitus,a review of Plato’s Biography of Socrates, a lecture 
delivered by Professor A. E. Taylor to the British Academy in the early part 
of last year. The opening sentence of the review is as follows: ‘ Next to the 
problem of the Gospels ranks that of the Platonic dialogues amongst those 
most vital to the history of the human spirit.’ A little further down the 
reviewer says: ‘It is much tothe credit of British scholarship—and especially 
to that of the University of St. Andrews—that it should have attacked these 
problems with untiring energy, and propounded solutions which, although 
they run counter to most of the traditional tendencies of historical and 
philosophical criticism, have not only challenged attention, but are carrying 
conviction even to unlikely quarters.’ And again, at the end of the article, 
we read this passage: ‘It is scarcely to be thought that the ground won by 
the scholars of St. Andrews will be held without counter-attack; but this is 
slow to mature, and in the meanwhile such essays as the subject of this notice, 
with which we may couple the paper recently read to the British Academy by 
Professor Burnet on the Socratic doctrine of the soul, serve to buttress and 
consolidate the position.’ 

At the present time many scholars who might have been expected to make 
an effective response to the reviewer’s call for counter-attacks have no leisure 
for such work. The aim of this article is to supply their place as far as 
possible. 

Up to the year 1911 it was generally agreed among scholars that two 
portraits of Socrates have come down to us, together with a caricature and 
some sporadic references to his doctrine. The two portraits were drawn by 
Plato and Xenophon, both friends and disciples of Socrates, but one an 
infinitely more skilled artist than the other; the caricature was given to the 
world by Aristophanes in the Clouds, while Xenophon probably and Plato 
certainly were stillin the nursery ; and of the scattered remarks about Socrates 
by far the most important are those of Aristotle, who was not born until 
fifteen years after the death of Socrates, but through his residence at Athens 
had excellent opportunities of learning the content of the Socratic philosophy, 
treasured in the memory or the note-books of pious friends. Here and there 
a scholar, notably Schleiermacher early in the nineteenth century, had 
impugned the value of Xenophon as a trustworthy exponent of Socratic 
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teaching. Schleiermacher held that Xenophon himself was no philosopher—it 
does not need much critical acumen to see that—and therefore he was 
scarcely the man to understand Socrates, nor could Socrates ever have swayed 
his contemporaries and later ages as he has done had he been nothing more 
than the mild and garrulous old gentleman depicted by Xenophon. But with 
the appearance of Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen Schleiermacher received his 
guietus, and not much has been heard until recently of successors to him, 
though in Germany every now and again some one has come forward to deal 
out hard knocks to Xenophon. On the other hand Plato has also come in 
for a share of obloquy. Joel (1893—1901) maintained that no testimony 
but Aristotle’s regarding Socrates was of any value—this theory would reduce 
the amount of our knowledge to a sorry figure; while Déring, also in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, declared that Xenophon was the one and 
only source worth mentioning. But so far as I know these views have not 
met with wide acceptance. 

On the whole then the world had settled down into a comfortable belief 
first, that Xenophon had considerable personal knowledge of Socrates and had 
reported what he remembered faithfully, if in a somewhat unexhilarating 
manner; secondly, that Plato, with a fervent admiration for Socrates, had 
independently set down his personal recollections, which harmonized very well 
with those of Xenophon, if allowance were made for the fact that one study 
of Socrates was produced by a writer of very ordinary literary calibre, the 
other by a genius with a unique power of description and characterization. 
Thirdly, it was believed that Plato, in affectionate reverence for his master, had 
placed in the mouth of Socrates philosophical developments, which grew 
naturally indeed out of the doctrines that we call Socratic on the authority of 
Xenophon, but were in reality the work of Plato himself, or at any rate 
derived by Plato from Pythagorean or non-Socratic sources. Fourthly, 
Aristotle was thought to be a useful umpire in cases where we found it difficult 
to reconcile the accounts of Plato and Xenophon, or to distinguish Platonic 
superstructures from the foundations laid by Socrates. 

In 1g11 this tranquillity was overwhelmed by the two surprise attacks 
from St. Andrews. Professor Taylor’s book, Varia Socratica, preceded Professor 
Burnet’s edition of the Phaedo by a short time, and on p. xiv of his Intro- 
duction Professor Burnet remarks that, although he cannot accept all Professor 
Taylor’s conclusions, nevertheless he is in substantial agreement with his 
colleague. The five essays in Varia Socratica are a first instalment. Their 
titles are: The Imptety of Socrates, The Aristotelian Socrates, The duccoi royar, 
The Phrontisterion, and The words eiéos, idéa in Pre-Platonic literature. ‘The Fore- 
word shows that a definite purpose, virtually the same as Professor Burnet’s, 
links the whole set. Since the appearance of these two books Professor 
Burnet has published his volume Greek Philosophy, Part I. Thales to Plato (1914), 
wherein he seems to look upon his theory as a chose jugée, which commends itself 
urbi et orbit without further question. Both Professors have also addressed the 
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British Academy, Professor Taylor in the discourse above mentioned, and 
Professor Burnet in one entitled The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, delivered as 
the Hertz Lecture, 1916. The two writers bring so great a wealth of 
illustrative learning and command of language to bear upon their thesis that 
(as a German reviewer has remarked with regard to Professor Taylor) it is 
only with difficulty and close attention that a reader can shake himself free 
from the spell cast by their eloquence and enthusiastic convictions. 

The main objects are, briefly, to uphold the following points: 

1. Plato is the source of all or nearly all statements made by Xenophon and 
Aristotle concerning Socrates. The three ordinarily recognized authorities are 
therefore reduced to one, namely Plato. It follows that if Socrates as described 
by Xenophon or Aristotle appears to teach a simpler and less metaphysical 
philosophy than the Platonic Socrates, we must take Plato’s account as our 
standard, and explain the deviations from it as best we may. In the case of 
Xenophon, we may say with Professor Burnet that he was not really very well 
acquainted with Socrates. He might have been about twenty-five at the time 
of Socrates’ death, and had spent most of his grown-up life in military service 
away from Athens, including his prolonged absence on the Anabasis expedition. 
Therefore his conversations of Socrates are not in any great degree due to his 
personal recollections, but are hashed-up versions of Platonic and pseudo- 
Platonic discourses made with a view to defending the memory of Socrates. 
Like most hashes the dish is considerably inferior to the one originally served, 
and it is worth remark that Xenophon has refrained from telling us anything 
whatever of the teaching deemed by both the Professors to be most characteristic 
of the real Socrates. Professor Taylor has an explanation of this omission 
which we must consider later; apart from this we are driven to suppose that 
Xenophon’s limited intellect shied at reproducing the loftier flights of the 
Platonic Socrates. With regard to Aristotle, however, we can hardly attribute 
mental obtuseness to him. If any passages in his works have been held to show 
that the historical Socrates differed from the Socrates of Plato, then we must 
show that that the accepted interpretation is wrong. 

2. Much that is taught by the Platonic Socrates, including the whole 
Theory of Ideas, the immortality of the soul, mystical views of religion, and 
the importance of mathematical and physical science, can be traced to 
Pythagorean, Orphic, and Eleatic sources. All these doctrines accordingly 
were, in the opinion of our authors, held by the historical Socrates in their 
entirety, and were taken over by him from Pythagorean, Orphic, or Eleatic 
teachers. 

3. Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes is, according to Professors Burnet 
and Taylor, exactly what a comic picture of Socrates, if he were really such as 
Plato has described him, ought to be. He is a mathematician, a biologist, and 
a member of an ascetic and mystical religious body, ‘a contemptuous rejecter 
of the tutelary divinities of the city of Athens, and a devotee of xawa Sacpova 
(Taylor, V.S. p. 167). 
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The net result of these onslaughts, if they prove victorious, is that Plato 
alone has drawn the portrait of Socrates seriously from life. Xenophon has 
only given us a very poor sketch, chiefly making a feeble copy of the less 
interesting features in Plato’s picture, and pretending that he has produced a 
likeness from his memory of the original. If, when perplexed whether to trust 
Plato or Xenophon, we appeal to Aristotle, he is discredited, because he knows 
nothing but Plato’s representation. Finally the caricature in Aristophanes, 
produced long before Plato’s standard portrait, gives the impression that he 
and Plato drew from one and the same model. 

Assuming for a moment that Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor are 
right, what effect will they produce on our conception of Plato? Well, the 
great mass of Plato’s works will become Boswellian. This is called by the 
Times reviewer of Thales to Plato, April 22, 1915, ‘a thoughtless complaint.’ It 
may be a complaint, but it seems scarcely fair to call it thoughtless, for except 
in a few dialogues, Plato will have nothing to say of his own, though Boswell 
will have to be content with a proxime accessit as a biographer. 

Plato’s work before the beginning of his latest phase, if the theory wins the 
consensus gentium, is to put into vivid dramatic shape everything that can bring 
Socrates and his mind clearly before the reader, and not the least part of his 
achievement is his gift for drawing minor characters, thereby throwing Socrates 
into greater relief. Thrasymachus the blusterer, Polus the rash champion of 
Gorgias, Apollodorus with his uncontrollable emotion, Cephalus in his beatiful 
old age—if we call these and a host of others to mind, we realize that when 
Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor have done their worst, Plato judged by 
the works of his middle period will still remain one of the mightiest writers of 
alltime. But few of us will, without a pang, deprive him of his pre-eminence 
also as a thinker in these same works, and I cannot but hope that those critics 
will be found right—and pace the Times reviewer they were neither infrequent 
nor lacking in weight until the catastrophe of 1914 checked their opposition— 
who pronounce that the Socrates of history did not discourse on all the topics 
handled by Socrates in the Republic, Phaedrus, or Sympostum.* 

It is true that Professor Burnet calls Plato’s own contribution to philosophy 
‘a great enough thing, quite apart from the theory of forms’ (as he prefers to 
call the theory of Ideas) ‘ expounded in the Phaedo,’? and elsewhere. In several 
of the dialogues which are nowadays generally allowed to belong to Plato’s 








1 Some reviews of Burnet, Phaedo of Plato: 
W. E. Waters, Class. Weekiy, 1912; H. Gillie- 
schewski, Wochenschr. fiiv klass. Philologie, 1912 ; 
H. Raeder, Berlin. phil. Wochenschr., 1912 ; M. V. 
Williams, Class. Rev., 1912. Burnet, Thales to 
Plato: R. B. English, Class. Weekly, 1915. 
Reviews of Taylor, Varia Socratica: P. Natorp, 
Deutsche Litervaturzeitung, 1911; F. Lortzing, 
Berlin. phil. Wochenschr., 1912; W. J. Goodrich, 
Class, Rev., 1911 ; R. Petrie, Mind, 1911 (Aristoph. 
and Soc.); C. M. Gillespie, Class. Quart., 1912 
(The Use of etéos and idéa in Hippocrates); A. S. 


Ferguson, Class, Quart., 1913 (The Impiety of 
Socrates) ; G. C. Field, Socrates and Plato (Parker 
and Co., Oxford, 1913). 

Except where mentioned in the text, I con- 
sulted these very slightly in preparing this 
paper, being desirous of forming an independent 
judgment, See also A. M. Adam, Plato: Moral 
and Political Ideals (Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature), 1913, Preface. I have not been 
able to see the reviews in the Class, Weekly. 

2 Burnet, Phaedo xiv. 
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latest works, Socrates takes little or no part in thediscussion. These dialogues 
are the Parmenides, Sophist, Politicus, Timaeus, and Laws. Professor Burnet 
says that here Plato begins to teach philosophy on his own account, and the 
retirement of Socrates is accompanied by criticism of Socratic (commonly called 
Platonic) doctrine, notably of the theory of Ideas. For that theory something 
else is substituted, which is Plato’s own, the fruit of his maturest thought. 

These dialogues do seem to criticize the theory of Ideas—it is difficult to 
avoid using the expression ‘ Plato’s early theory of Ideas,’ so familiar to all of 
us who have in our day sat at Dr. Jackson’s feet, but Professor Burnet will have 
none of it, because, he says, he does not believe the theory to be Plato’s at all. 
Anyhow, to whomsoever it may belong, that theory is very much pulled to 
pieces in the Parmenides and other dialogues. It comes in also for a good deal 
of battering direct or indirect in the Theaetetus and Philebus—likewise held to 
be late works—where Socrates is nevertheless the chief spokesman. How does 
Professor Burnet? get over this difficulty? The Theaetetus, he says, deals with 
a Megarian variety of Socratic doctrine; there is therefore ‘no difficulty in 
making Socrates the chief speaker,’ even though ‘the point of view is no longer 
Socratic.” The Phtlebus was written, he says again, in consequence of a dis- 
cussion in the Academy of the heresy, introduced by Eudoxus, that Pleasure is 
the Good. It was an appropriate theme for Socrates to discuss ; Socrates might 
well take the leading véle, though ‘ undeniably’ he speaks often with an alien 
voice.2. I do not press this point, but it is certainly curious, if Plato is ‘quite 
conscious of the impropriety of making Socrates the leading speaker ** when he 
is presenting problems of his own, that Socrates should appear as protagonist 
in two out of the seven dialogues concerned with such problems. 

For Professor Burnet’s exposition of these dialogues, in his, Thales to Plato 
the world owes him unstinted gratitude and admiration. Four years ago it 
seemed to me that it would be hard to find any two leading students of Plato 
who were in agreement about the nature of his reconstructed doctrine; so 
obscurely is it stated by him. But hereafter many who may refuse to admit 
that ‘so long as they are content to know something of the Republic and the 
earlier dialogues, Platonism must be a sealed book to them,”* will surely rejoice 
to take Professor Burnet as their guide to what he will trounce them for calling 
the later instead of the only Platonism. 

Professor Taylor foreshadows® that Socrates is not long to be left in 
possession of his ‘ Socraticism.’ The old story goes that Uranus was displaced 
by his son Cronus, and Cronus in his turn had to give way to Zeus. Professor 
Taylor gives us an inverse expulsion of potentates. Hitherto Plato has been the 
reigning sovereign ; now he is deposed in favour of Socrates, his predecessor, 
and as we have seen Socrates is said by both Professors to have learnt much 
of his lore from Pythagoras. . . . But let me quote Professor Taylor himself. 
‘ Behind Socrates, if the main ideas of these studies contain substantial truth, 


1 Thales to Plato, p. 235. 2 Ib. p. 324. 4 Thales to Plato, Preface. § V.S. p. 268. 


3 Phaedo xxxvi. 
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we dimly discern the half-obliterated features of Pythagoras of Samos, and 
behind Pythagoras we can only just descry the mists which enclose whatever 
may be hidden under the name of Orpheus. And behind Orpheus, for us at 
least, there is only the impenetrable Night.’ If we are compelled to choose 
between Plato and impenetrable Night as the author of the visions in the 
Phaedrus and Symposium, may we not expect that there will be a good many 
supporters of Plato ? 

By what arguments is the thesis of Socrates the thinker, Plato the recorder 
(in all dialogues except the seven allowed to be ‘ Platonic’) upheld? Consider 
these five passages: : 

I. adsxet Lwxparns ods ev 7 Toms vopifer Deods ov vouifwv, érepa Sé Katva 
Satpovia etodepwv (eionyovpevos Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 40) adsxet 5é Kal Tovs véous 
Suadpeipwy. (Xen. Mem. i. 1. 1) 

2. Lwxpatn dyoiv abixeiy Tovs te véouvs SvaPOecipovta Kai Oeors ods 7% 
moms vopiter ov vouitovra, érepa Sé Sarpovia xawd. (Plat. Ap. 24b) 

3. duereOpvrnTo yap ws hain Lwxpatns 7d Satpoviov éavT@ onpuaiver* Sev 
59 kal wardiotd pot Soxovow avtov aitidcacbat Kawa Satpovia ciadépew. (Xen. 
Mem. i. I. 2) 

4. Tovtou 6é aitiov éatu db bpets Euod TOAAAKLS AKNKOATE TOANKAXOD AéyoTOS, 
Stu wou Ociov Te Kai Sarpoviov yiyvetat, 6 bn Kai év TH ypadhy éemixwpwdav MérnrTOs 
éypawaTo. . 
Ap. 31c) 

5. 202. dyci yap pe wountny eivar Oedv, Kai @s Kawvods Trotodvta Beods 
tovs 8 apxatovs ov vopuifovta éypdyato TovTwy avTayv évexa, ws dno. 
ETO. pavOdve, ® Sewxpates+ Ste 8) ov TO Satpovov dns cavTe Exdotore 


yiyverOar. (Plat. Euthyphr. 3b) 





“a 3 ” iad > A \ 4 
. Tour’ éoTw & pot éevayTiovTaL TA TodTiKa MpdTTev. (Plat. 





I. 1. is found in Xenophon and also in Diogenes Laertius, with the single 
difference that in Diogenes etonyovpevos takes the place of eiogépwv. Diogenes 
gives Plutarch’s friend Favorinus of Arles as his authority for saying that the 
document was still preservedin his day. I. 2. is the form of indictment quoted 
by Socrates as the words of Meletus. Both passages formulate two charges 
against Socrates, his dealings with new datmova, and his corruption of youth. 
I. 3. declares it to be a matter of common knowledge that Socrates had a 
Sa:povtov which gave him signs, and that owing to this da:uoviov he was accused 
of introducing new Satpova. I. 4. gives Socrates’ reason for abstaining from 
political life. ‘ You have,’ he says, ‘constantly heard the reason from me, in 
allsorts of places. It isthat I have something godlike and da:povov which, as 
you know, is just what Meletus burlesqued and put in his indictment. This 
sign,’ he goes on to say, ‘has always forbidden me to take part in politics.’ 
Moreover in I. 5. Socrates tells Euthyphro in much the same terms about the 
accusation that Meletus is bringing in against him, only instead of «awa 
Saipovia he speaks of xawvoi Geot. Euthyphro at once remarks: ‘ wavOdve, 
& Ywxpares, because you say that you have your datuovov always with you.’ 
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On the strength of these passages it has been supposed, one would think 
not unnaturally, that the «ava Saiuova with which the indictment charged 
Socratés meant his dacuorvov or divine sign, which always checked him when 
he was about to commit aj;wrong action. Not so Professor Taylor. Hesays 
that the Athenians could not possibly object to anything so simple and innocent ; 
that Xenophon is ‘ uncandid’ in suggesting that it was the cause of the charge 
of impiety, that the real xa:wa darpova are Pythagorean and Orphic forms of 
worship, and that even the Platonic Ideas—if I may still use the word 
‘ Platonic’ in this connexion—would probably be set down as ‘ outlandish deities 
of some kind.” 

How is the position to be held that the divine sign was not the objection- 
able innovation, in the face of the statements, many times repeated, of Plato 
and Xenophon that it was? We must add Xenophon’s Apology to the list of 
books mentioned above. Professor Taylor is fully equal to the task. Xenophon 
is easily disposed of. He knew all about the Orphic and Pythagorean tenden- 
cies of Socrates, but wished to preserve his master’s memory from the taint of 
association with a mysterious and suspected sect. ‘ His purpose,’ says Pro- 
fessor Taylor, .. . ‘is to show that Socrates had o dangerous originality... . 
Hence he carefully suppresses, as far as he can, all mention of the 
personal peculiarities which distinguished Socrates from the average decent 
Athenian.” Accordingly he disingenuously takes over from Plato the suggestion 
that the Sacuoveov of Socrates is the hateful innovation, in order to take his 
readers off the scent of foreign Pythagorean cults. If so, Xenophon was 
imprudent in quoting the words of the indictment, as Professor Taylor insists® 
that eiodépwv and eionyovpevos alike mean ‘ importing,’ and cannot be applied 
to a home-grown production such as the dazpovtov. He was still more impru- 
dent when he made special mention of well-known Pythagoreans, Simmias, 
Cebes, Theodorus, and so forth, as being friends of Socrates. It is very inter- 
resting to study, on p. 31 sq. of Varia Socratica, the anodynes which Professor 
Taylor administers to his conscience, uneasy on this point, but it would take 
too long to reproduce them here. 

Xenophon, then, is merely a borrower of the dacuoviov from Plato. Now we 
must tackle Plato about the daiuovorv, and we shall find him a harder nut to 
crack. As regards the passage where Euthyphro (Euthyphr. 3 b) gaily identifies 
the daryomov with the ‘new gods,’ Professor Taylor has a short and easy method 
of dealing with it. He omits to mention it. But Apology 31 b (I. 4) compels him 
to exert all his ingenuity. He has established to his satisfaction that Meletus 
said nothing about the dacuéyor in his speech at thetrial. (As the speech has not 
come down to us, we may be pardoned if we do not feel so sure of its contents 
as Professor Taylor.) Therefore, not being in the speech for the prosecution, 
the dazyowov cannot fittingly appear in the indictment. But the Apology says 
it does, 6 8% cal év TH ypadH em@ixwapwdav MédAnTOS éEypawaro. 
What can wedo? Let us remark the 57—6 67 «ai. The 67 shows conclusively 


1 V.S. pp. 10, 23. 2 V.S. p. 31. 3 V.S, p. 6. 4 V.S. pp. 13 sq. 
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that the pretended explanation is ironical. ‘It is in fact an admirable stroke 
of humour,’ says Professor Taylor, ‘to suggest that the tremendous charge 
of “importing novel da:uorvia”’ has nothing worse than this trifling business of 
the onpeiov behind it.’ All of us who have had to write Greek prose know the 
large amount of work that 5 is expected to do, but so fateful a 57 as this—a 87 
which for 2,300 years has failed to meet with a correct interpretation in one of 
the most widely-read works of antiquity—such a 57 has been rare in our 
experience. : 

A simple-minded person might ask: ‘If Socrates was accused of 
importing foreign deities, why does he say nothing about the charge when 
defending himself?’ Professor Taylor’s*answer is ready. He says nothing, 
because he knows the charge is true. Pythagorean and Orphic cults with 
their hateful accompaniments of a taste for advanced mathematics, and a 
belief in the immortality of the soul—these were the offences of Socrates in 
the eyes of the Athenian world, together with suspicions of his anti-democratic 
leanings. Is it likely that sharp-witted Athenians to whom all this was 
notorious would shortly afterwards be hoodwinked by Xenophon’s gentle 
efforts to substitute the dazuoveov? The improbability is increased, if we 
agree with Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor that Xenophon took 
most of what he had to say from Plato. Xenophon’s Apology, which both 
they and Croiset consider genuine, contains a very well-marked reference to 
the Phaedo. Now the Phaedo is steeped in Orphic and Pythagorean beliefs, 
the theory of Ideas, and the doctrine of immortality—all subjects in the 
opinion of Professor Taylor likely to goad a normal Athenian to fury. Why 
did Xenophon remind his readers of so dangerous a work? And why, still 
more emphatically, did they allow Plato to write it? If Socrates was 
prosecuted for impiety on these counts, surely the writer of the Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, Gorgias, Symposium, and Republic ought to have been brought 
before a court and punished long before he had so black a list of heretical 
works standing in his name. It is right to add that Professor Burnet does not 
agree with his colleague about the cause of the condemnation of Socrates, 
but regards corruption of youth as the main charge and fear of Socrates as an 
anti-democrat the motive for the verdict.! 


IT. 


\ = , i , 
I. 7) mev ovv TodTEia TEpl As Oo LwKpaTns eipnKev TavTas Te Tas aTropias 
4 a) \ “4 \ \ “ / , , ” > / ‘ 
éyer . . . tav 6€ Nowwvr ro pev TrELo TOY pépos Vopor TUYYaVOVOLW dVTES, OAiya Ee 
\ wn 3 . 
Tept THS ToALTELas eipnKev. (Ar. Pol. 1264b 24) 
\ “ » 4 e \ , bd ad sO \ / \ 
2. dua ToDTO ovK Exovow oi paOnpaTiKkol Novo. OH, OTL OVSE TPOAaipeoiY* TO 
\ e wow » 4 5 ; e Ss , \ , \ / 
yap ov €vexa ove exovo.v. aXrXr’ Ol ZWKPATLKOL. TrEpL TOLOVTwWY yap EYyoVCL. 


(Ar. Rhet. 1417a 109) 


3. mapaBorn dé Ta TwKpatixa, oloy ef Tis Aéryou OTL OU Set KANPwTOVS apyeV. 


1 Thales to Plato, p. 191 n. 
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Swovov yap woTep av el TIS. . . TOY TAWTHPwY SY TLWa Sel KUBEpvay KANPwCELEY, 
ws Séov Tov AaYXOovTAa, GAXAa WH TOY emicTduevov. (Ar. Rhet. 1393b 4) 

4. Umepopay émoies TaV KabecTwTwY VOUMwY TOs GUVOYTAS, AéywV WS MapOV 
ein TOUS péev THS TOEWS ApYovTas ao KUduov KatoTavat, KUBEepryynTy 5é undéva 
Oerxew yphoOar Kvapevt@e pndé TéxTOve ond avANTH pnd’ em’ GAXra ToLadTa, & 
TOANW EXaTTOVaS PrAaBas dpapTavopeva ToOLEL THY TEPL THY TOL aGpapTavoLevaD. 


(Xen. Mem. i. 2. 9) 


In his second essay, The Aristotelian Socrates, Professor Taylor makes out 
a very good case for dropping the distinction commonly made between 
Lwxpatns used by Aristotle without an article to mean Socrates the real man, 
and o Swxpdtrns meaning Plato. At the same time he ignores another 
distinction, which Dr. Natorp, in his review of Varia Socratica in the Deutsche 
Literaturzettung, Ig1I, says always holds good, namely that Aristotle uses the 
expression ‘ Socrates said,’ in the imperfect or aorist tense, when he is 
speaking of the real Socrates, ‘says’ or ‘has said,’ in the present or perfect, 
when he is referring to the works of Plato. But though we may admit that 
Swxparns and o Lwxpdrns are used almost indiscriminately, Professor Taylor’s 
conclusion that 6 Swxpdrns invariably means the Socrates who lived at Athens 
in the fifth century is more difficult to accept. The passage II. 1 from the 
Politics is enough to show this. Aristotle has been speaking of difficulties in 
the Republic, and goes on to say that the Laws (obviously of the same author) 
consists chiefly of a code of enactments, but the writer has said a little 
about the form of the commonwealth. As Socrates does not figure in the 
Laws at all, o Swxpdarns cannot very well here be taken to mean Socrates as 
reported by Plato.t Further, Professor Burnet’s canon would make the Laws 
one of the dialogues that contain Plato’s own teaching, owing to the absence 
of Socrates from the conversation. It is plain that Aristotle considers o 
Xwxpatns to be responsible for the doctrine of both the Republic and the Laws, 
and that will suit neither Professor Burnet’s canon, nor his wish to deprive 
Plato of all part and lot in the original thinking of the Republic. 

The passage II. 2 certainly shows that Aristotle here means by Swxpatixol 
AXoyou the works of Plato. Professor Taylor says that the reference is to the 
whole class of such Aoyor, with the Platonic discourses uppermost in Aristotle’s 
mind.? But it is precisely in the matter of dramatic 700s that Plato’s 
dialogues are superior to Xenophon’s or to such a discourse as the d:oool 
Aoyou. Surely just as Ywxparns sometimes means Plato and nobody else, so 
Lwxpatixos is now and again Aristotle’s equivalent for Platonic, and he does 
not imply that there is nothing of Plato’s own thought and personality mixed 
up in his SwxpateKol Novor.. 

Passage II. 3 is one of the few places where Professor Taylor thinks® that 
Aristotle, in mentioning Socrates, has a non-Platonic source in view, and II. 4 


‘discourses of Socrates,’ 
2 V.S. pp. 60 sq. 
3 V~.S, p. 58. 


1 Professor Burnet, Phaedo xxv., holds that 
Aristotle has here made a slip, owing to his 
habit of regarding the dialogues of Plato as 
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is the passage in the Memorabilia to which he believes Aristotle to be alluding. 
Here perhaps he is unduly generous. The contempt shown for election of 
rulers by lot (who would ever think of choosing a ship’s captain by lot, outside 
Russian revolutionary circles?) no doubt has its closest parallel in the 
Xenophon extract, but all through Plato there are many similar strains— 
witness the unruly crew in Republic VI. I am very. nearly willing to allow 
Professor Taylor his contention that every mention of Socrates in Aristotle, 
apart from a few trivial instances, can be traced to a Platonic origin. 
Aristotle would naturally hear most of the traditions through the Academy. 
But there is one exception of vital importance, and that is V. 1. To this we 
must give our attention presently. 
III. 

I. Lwxpatous dé mepl pev Ta OKA Tpaypwatevopévov, Twepi 5é THs SANs 
dhicews ovév, év pevTos TOVTOLS TO KAGOXOU EnTODYTOS Kai TEPi Opto MoV éeTLCTH- 
gavtos TowTov Thy Sidvovay, éxeivoy arrodeEdpevos . . . TA ToOLadTAa TOV dYTwY 
idéas mpoonyopevoe. (Ar. Met. A. 987b 1) 

2. jTept dé trav iSe@v TPOTOV . . . ETLOKETTTEOY, . . 
of mpadto. tas idéas dyoavtes civat .. . SwKpdrous 5 epi tas HOukas aperas 


g t L TOU ypilecOar KaSorou EntovvTos TpwToV dvo 
T payLaTEvopevov, Kal TEpl TOUTWY OP ) Tp —~ 





. ws uTédxaBov €& apyis 








yap éoTw & Tis av atrodoin Lwxpate: Sixaiws, Tovs T éraKTLKOUS AOYoUS Kal TO 
opifecOar xaOdrov: tadta yap éoTiw audw rept apxnv éeniotnuns. (Ar. Met. 
M. 1078b 9) 


Professor Taylor holds it to be one of the common delusions of mankind 
about Socrates that he was interested chiefly in questions of ethics, and did 
not pursue the study of advanced mathematics or biology. Xenophon 
indeed tells us that he thought people who troubled their heads about 
astronomy or the origin of the universe were fools, because such problems are 
too difficult for human beings. But then Xenophon’s testimony has been 
put out of court, as all that he has to say is either worthless or garbled from 
Plato. But in the passage III. 1 Aristotle tells us as plainly as words can 
that Socrates studied ethics and left natural science alone. Professor 
Taylor remarks on this passage :? ‘ It is obvious that the statement might be 
made by a reader who knew Socrates only from his reading of Plato on the 
strength of almost any one of the discussions in, e.g., the Charmuides, Laches, 
Greater Hippias, Protagoras, Republic I.’ Quite so; but with the words mrepi rijs 
bins bicews ovOév in mind, how can Professor Burnet or Professor Taylor 
hold that this Socrates, who agrees well with the Socrates of the early 
dialogues in general, is identical with the Socrates of Republic VI. and VIL., 
who has a. passion for mathematical and scientific training? We begin to 
wonder whether Socrates is one and the same, wherever he appears in Plato. 
Anyhow Aristotle and Xenophon, who are both supposed to get all their 
knowledge of Socrates from Plato, put him down as a moralist, and Aristotle 


1 V.S. pp. 156 sqq,. et saep, 2 V.S. p, 63. 
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proceeds: ‘ He was the first person to seek for universals in ethics and to turn 
his attention to definitions.’ Aristotle’s style here becomes unfortunately 
characteristic. The subject to mpoonydpevoe is Plato, to be supplied from 
some nine lines back. Aristotle thus says: ‘ Plato approved of him (Socrates) 
and called things of this kind ‘‘ Ideas.”’ I follow Bonitz rather than Professor 
Taylor, who in translating Metaphysics A renders atrodeEdpevos by ‘ succeeding,’ 
on what authority I cannot discover. We see then that Aristotle thinks 
Plato, not Socrates, to have been the first to call this class of things ‘ Ideas.’ 

In III. 2 Aristotle wants to see in what sense Ideas were understood by 
those who first asserted their existence. Then he distinguishes Socrates from 
these people, reiterating his statement of Book A. that Socrates studied moral 
virtues and was the first to attempt general definitions of them. He continues: 
‘Two things may justly be assigned to Socrates, évraxtixol Aoyot and Tod 
opifecOar xaforov: for both these deal with the beginning of knowledge.’ 
Professor Taylor brings evidence to show that Socrates was not the first to use 
émraxtiKol ovo, but that is of no consequence to us. The point is that 
Aristotle sharply marks off Socrates from those who affirm the existence of 
Ideas. 

Who then were ot mpa@tou tas idéas dyoavtes eivat? We shall find the 
answer in the fourth group of passages. 


IV. 

I. cuvéBy & 7» Tepi Tov eiddv Soka Tots eirovat Sia TO TevcOhvar Trepi Tis 
> , ae , , e / 7 ’ - . 2.2 eo : 
arnGeias trois Hpakrertelos Aoyous ws TavTwY TOY aicOnTOY aie peovTwY, WoT 
) ; , \ ” \ , ci ill A \ s 2 oe 
eimep ETLOTH UN TLWOS EoTaL Kal Ppovynats étTépas Seiv Tas dices elvar Tapa TAS 
ais Ontas pevovoas* ov yap eivat T@Y peovTwy émiotnunv. (Ar. Met. M. 1078b 12) 

2. peta O€ Tas elpnpuevas pidocodias 7) TIAdtwvos éreyéveTo tmpaypateia, Ta 
Kev TONNA TOUTOLS aKoNOVOodGa, Ta Sé Kai ida Tapa THY TOY "ITadiKaY Exovea 
dirocopiav. €« véov Te yap auvndns yevoyevos moatov KpatrirAw xal tais 
‘Hpaxrertetous Sofas, ws avdvtwv Tav aicOntay aie peovtwy Kal émictHuns 


TEpl AUT@V OVK OVENS, TAUTA ev Kal DoTEpor OUTWs UTéXaBev. (Ar. Met. A. 987a 29) 














IV. 1 follows the words ot mp@ro ... eivas in III. 2. ‘The theory 
about the Ideas occurred to those who put it forward, because they were 
convinced of the truth that all sensible things are in a state of flux, so that if we 
are to have any knowledge and wisdom there must be some other abiding 
substances besides sensibles, for there can be no knowledge of things that are 
in a state of flux.’ It is implied that the abiding substances are what are 
called Ideas. 

To return to Book A: IV. 2 immediately precedes III. r. Aristotle has 
been reviewing early philosophers, and is about to give an account of Plato, 
who followed his predecessors, especially Pythagoreans, in much, but had some 
individual characteristics, distinguishing him from Italian or Pythagorean 
philosophers, because in his youth he had, through Cratylus, become familiar 


1 V.S. pp. 72 sqq. 
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with the doctrine of Heraclitus, that sensibles are perpetually in a state of flux, 
and do not admit of knowledge, and to this position he held ever after. 
Wherefore, as he could not be happy without the hope of knowledge, he 
adopted Socrates’ plan of definitions, and, as we saw, ‘ called this class of things 


“‘ Tdeas.”’’ 
It seems an old story to most of us that Plato, in order to avoid the 


extreme penalty of Heracliteanism, caught at the generalizations of Socrates, 
and did something further with them. One would think that Professor Taylor 
could hardly interpret these passages to mean that Socrates took over the theory 
of Ideas direct from the Pythagoreans, and that Plato had nothing to do with 
it. But he does, with intrepidity, in these words :! ‘ The curious thing is that 
Aristotle has filled out a chapter’ (this Chapter VI. of A) ‘intended to prove 
the Pythagoreanism of Plato by an account of his mental development which 
appears to ascribe everything to the rival influences of Heraclitus and Socrates. 
We naturally ask, where then do the Pythagoreans come into the story? 
There is indeed no place left for them except on one supposition. If Socrates 
was something very much like a Pythagorean himself, and Aristotle and his 
hearers knew the fact, there would be no need to specify Pythagorean ideas as 
a third source of the Platonic doctrine, because the hearers would at once 
understand that the Pythagorean influence was part of the influence of 
Socrates himself.’ Are not Aristotle’s words, taking Books A and M together, 
perfectly clear? The full-blown theory of Ideas, which to Professor Taylor is 
synonymous with a large part of Pythagoreanism, is declared to be neither 
Pythagorean nor Socratic, but Platonic. 


V. 

I. GAN 0 ypev Lwxpatrns ta KaSordov ov YywpioTa Eroiet OVE TOUS 
Gpiapovs: of d€ éyapicay, Kai Ta ToladTa THY OvTwY idéas Tpoanyopevcar. 
(Ar. Met. M. 1078b 30) 

2. xopis pév eldn avta atta. (Plat. Par. 130b) 

3. avOpwrov eidos xwpis iuov Kal Tov olor teis Eopev TavtTwv. (Ib. 130C) 

4. Kal els madw én’ éxeiva Ta TOdVOpUAnTA Kal apxouar am’ éxeivor, 
iTroOéuevos eivat TL KadOv avTo Kal’ avTO Kai ayadov Kai péya Kal TAXA TaVTA. 
(Plat. Phaed. 10ob) 

5. eldos yap Tov Tt év ExacTov ei@Oapev TIecCar Trept Exacta Ta TONKA, ols 
TravTov dvoua émipépopev. (Plat. Rep. 596a) 

We now come to the passage V. r on which Professor Taylor avowedly 
stakes his all. ‘If,’ he says,” ‘ the accepted interpretation is correct, every word 
of the preceding argument may be accepted, and yet my thesis is hopelessly 
ruined.’ He puts the current interpretation quite fairly, thus: ‘ Socrates did 
not ascribe an independent reality to universals; this was done first by Plato, 
who also gave them the name of Ideas.’ A reference to the context will show 
that of dé are of mpa@ta: Tas idéas dycavTes eivat, that is, we have seen, Plato. 





1 V.S. p. 38. 2 V.S. pp. 68 sqq. 
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If this is right, we have Aristotle telling us something of the highest importance 
about Socrates, which he knows from a source other than the works of Plato. 
It is Professor Taylor’s business to disprove the current interpretation. 

Ordinarily we say that Socrates thought of justice and beauty as a common 
characteristic of the individual beings forming the class ‘just men,’ ‘ beautiful 
men ;’ Plato said that there are eternal immutable Ideas of justice, beauty, 
goodness and so forth existing avta xa’ avta. V. 4 gives us this view shortly, 
describing the pre-supposition of such Ideas of beauty and goodness as well 
known,? and V. 5 tells us that such Ideas are assumed to correspond with every 
set of two or more individual things, which are called by the same name. V. 2 
says that there are certain Ideas, and they are ywpis, separate. V. 3 says that 
there is an Idea of man, ywpis, separate and apart from us and all such as we 
are. It all seems to hang together very well. Plato separated, éywpuce, the 
Socratic universals from the individuals composing each class, and turned them 
into self-existing Ideas, which he said were ywpis, atta nad’ avra or as 
Aristotle expressed it in IV. I existing mapa tas aio@nras, ‘besides things 
sensible.’ 

But the Phaedo and many other dialogues also teach that particular things 
inhere or participate in the Ideas, and derive such existence as they have 
entirely from this participation. Therefore Professor Taylor,” though he 
allows that the words ywpis, avva xa@’ aia and the like are continually used of 
Ideas in the Phaedo, Parmenides and elsewhere, contends that the Ideas are not 
nearly separate enough to justify us in believing Aristotle to have the 
supporters of these Ideas in mind, when he says oi 5¢€ éywpioav. Onthe contrary, 
Aristotle means ta xa0orov, which are ov ywpiota, to be the Ideas of the 
Phaedo and so forth, because there is participation between these Ideas and 
particulars. Socrates held this kind of Ideal theory, and Plato reports his 
views. : 

Who, then, are the people who éyépicav? Both Professor Burnet and 
Professor Taylor answer : ‘ Certain friends of Ideas,’ who appear in the Sophist 
of Plato 248a. These men allow no connexion whatever between Ideas and 
particulars, and insist upon entire separation. Thus, Professor Taylor can 
triumphantly point to the Socratic ta xa@odov as Aristotle’s name for what 
we generally call Platonic Ideas, and to the eiéav diros of the Sophist as the 
people who ¢y@picav, so that everything in Aristotle about Socrates is at last 
assigned to a Platonic source. 

It is not necessary here to go into the difficult question of identifying these 
elo@v giro. It is enough to say once more that from the context Aristotle 


1 Professor Burnet, Thales to Plato, p. 155,'says: of confusing Plato and Socrates (see Phaedo xxv., 
‘ Nothing can well be more explicitthantheway quoted on p. 129 above) through ‘his habit of 
Plato ascribes the doctrine [the theory of forms] regarding the dialogues of Plato as ‘‘ discourses 
to Sokrates, In the Phaedo it is spoken of (1oob) of Socrates,”’ what is there here to show that 
as ‘‘nothing new,"’ but just what Sokrates is anything more explicit is meant than ‘ what we, 
always talking about,’ and the notesin his edition the speakers in the Platonic dialogues, habitually 
refer to 76 D & Opvdotuev dei. But if Aristotle discuss’? 
himself (according to Professor Burnet) is capable 2 V.S. pp. 81 sqq. 
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can hardly mean oi d€ éywpicav to be anybody but oi mp@rot tas idéas HynoavTes 
eivat. Professor Burnet, following Proclus in Parm. 149, puts them down 
as later Pythagoreans ;} Professor Taylor thinks that the eida@v diroe are 
partly the representatives of a development later than the age of Socrates, 
probably Polyxenus, Bryson and their followers; partly however also Eleatic, 
Pythagorean and Megarian teachers contemporary with Socrates. But if 
Socrates held the entire Ideal theory no later philosophers can be of mp@rou 
Tas idéas dyoavtes evar; therefore oi dé éywpicav, if they are the eidar diroz, 
can only be pre-Socratic Pythagorean or other teachers. Aristotle’s whole 
argument, if I have explained it fairly, seems to show that in these passages 
he distinguishes Socrates not from such teachers, but from Plato himself. 
Moreover it is exceedingly difficult to make ywpiotd mean, not ‘capable of 
separation from particulars,’ but ‘incapable of connexion with particulars.’ 
It is not surprising that Dr. Lortzing,? without refuting this interpretation 
precisely, should dismiss it as ‘incredibly artificial,’ ‘ unglaublich gekiinstelt.’ 
Can Professor Taylor escape the ruin he foresees, should he fail to win this, 
his fundamental point ? 

In his third essay, Professor Taylor gives an exceedingly interesting de- 
scription of a discourse called the ésacoi Aoyou.® But the essay is not of great 
importance for Professor Taylor’s theory. It only shows what few would care 
to dispute, that Socratic influence was considerable outside Athens, either 
before or immediately after the death of Socrates. 

The fifth essay, ‘On the words eiéos, idéa, in pre-Platonic literature,’ 
contains a valuable collection of passages in many authors earlier than Plato, 
in which the words, eidos, ‘déa occur. His conclusion, in his own words, 
is as follows:* ‘We may thus, I think, take it as established that eidos 
and idéa, wherever they appear as technical terms, alike in rhetoric, in 
medicine, and in metaphysics, have acquired their technical character under 
Pythagorean influence.’ Icannot attempt to criticize his methods and results, 
but will refer to Mr. Gillespie’s article in the Classtcal Quarterly, July, 1912. 
Mr. Gillespie’s examination is searching, and his conclusion brief, namely that 
‘Professor Taylor’s importation of Pythagoreanism is unsupported by any 
evidence.’ I do not doubt that Pythagorean mathematics had a great power of 
attraction for Plato—Professor Taylor would say Socrates—though as far as 
I can see Mr. Gillespie is right in declining to derive either the name or the 
conception of the Platonic Ideas from Pythagoreans. 

It remains to say a few words about the fourth essay, entitled the 
Phrontisterion. Professor Taylor holds that the Clouds contradicts the picture 
of Socrates in the Memorabilia, but confirms Plato’s account of him. Above all, 
we are to learn from the Clouds three things:® first, that Socrates was an 
enthusiastic student of physical and biological science, in close relation with 
such @vovxoi as Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia. Through Diogenes he 


1 Thales to Plato, pp. 91, 280. 
2 Bevlin. phil, Wochenschr., 1912. 


3 Diels, Fragmente dev Vorsokratiker,? 11. p. 635. 
4 V.S. p. 257. 5 V.S. p. 174. 
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is connected with the Italian medical school of Croton, and so with 
Pythagoreanism. 

Secondly, he possessed mathematical attainments of an advanced kind, 
another link with Pythagorean science. 

Thirdly, he formed the centre of a semi-scientific, semi-religious brother- 
hood, an Orphic-Pythagorean community of some kind. Its members were, 
probably with truth, regarded as unbelievers in the official gods of Athens. 
Their minds were full of those much talked of things, the avra xa@’ atta eldn 
(Phaedo 100b, passage V. 4, above). It is not uncommonly supposed that 
Socrates had Orphic and Pythagorean leanings in his religious beliefs, but as 
regards Professor Taylor’s mystic brotherhood, I fail to see that it is supported 
by any evidence either from Xenophon or from Plato. 


VI. 


I. To O€ péexype tav Svokvvérwv Siaypaupdtov yewpetpiay pavOdvey 
dmeSoxipalev * OTe wev yap @peroin TadTa, ovK Eby Opav* KalTOL OvK aTrELpOS YE 
avTav nv... draws 5€ TaY ovpaviwyv, Exacta Oo Geos pnxyavatat, dpovticTHy 
yiyvecOat amétpeTmev* ovTEe yap evpeTa avOpwros aiTa évopitey civat, ovTe 
yapilecOat Ocots dv nyetto Tov CntobvTa & éxeivor cadnvicar ovK éBovrAnOncar. 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3, 6) 

2. éywm yap, bn, w KéByns, véos oy Oavpactas ws émeOvunoa TavTns Tis 
codias iy 82 KaXover trepi dUcews ictopiav. (Plat. Phaed. 96a) 

3. add’ aKkovoas pév Tote €x BuBXiov Tivos, was Edn, ’AvaEayopov avayiyvo- 
OKOVTOS, Kal A€YOVTOS WS apa vos éoTLV O StakoapeDV Te Kal TdYTwY aAiTLOS, TAUTN 
67) TH aitia HoOnv. (Ib. g7b) 

4. ato 67 Oavpactis éAmidos, @ Etaipe, @younv hEepopevos, érrerdy Tpoiav 
Kal dvaylyvOoKaY ope avdpa TO pev v@ ovdev yp@puevov. (Ib. g8b) 

Now, what does Xenophon tell us of Socrates and his science and 
mathematics? In the passage VI. 1 Xenophon makes Socrates discourage the 
study of abstract mathematics which are hard to understand, for he could see 
no use in them, but all the same he was not unversed in them, ov« azretpos ye 
avtav nv. In §$ 4 and 5, not printed here, he advises the study of astronomy 
and meteorology for practical purposes; but to search out the laws of the 
universe is in his opinion too hard for man, and is a pursuit best left alone. 
You may hunt up and down the Clouds, and I think that you will not find the 
Socrates of Aristophanes pursuing any scientific or mathematical study, which 
would be banned by the Socrates of Xenophon; but you will find him much 
engrossed with ethical and political questions, just like the Socrates of 
Xenophon and Aristotle. Nor does the Socrates of the Apology and Phaedo 
appear in a very different light. In the Apology indeed, he declares that he 
never talks about physical science, but there is nothing in his words incom- 
patible with his having been at one time interested in the study on his own 
account. The three famous passages in VI. from the Phaedo only show that 
he had a strong desire as a young man to be a student of nature; that he was 
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attracted by a work of Anaxagoras, hoping to find therein an exposition of the 
divine government of the universe; and that his disappointment was bitter, 
when the author discussed joints and tendons, instead of the purpose of the 
creator. 

VII. 

I. avtixa yewpetpiay péxpe pev tovTouv edn Sety pavOdvew ... odTw dé 
TOUTO pad.oy eivat pabeiv, wate TOV TpocéyoVTAa TOV vodY TH pEeTPHTEL aya 
THY TE YyhY oToocn éoTiv eEldéval, Kal wS peTpElTaL émLoTayevoy aTrLévat. 
(Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 2) 

2. XT. tovti dé ti; MA. yewpetpia. XT. todr ody ri éote ypynopor ; 
MA. yijv avapetpeioOar. XT. rotepa tiv KrXnpovyixnv; MA. ov«, adrAa THY 
cuutacav. (Arist. Clouds 201) 

3. Taca avTn  Tpayyateia THY Teyvav, as SundOopev (sc. arithmetic, 
plane and solid geometry, astronomy and harmonics) ravrnv éyet THv Svvape 
Kal éravaywyv ToD Bedtiotov év eux} Mpos THY Tov apiotou év Tois ova. Oéav. 


(Plat. Rep. 532c) 


To me, unlike Professor Taylor, it seems more difficult to reconcile the 
Clouds and the Phaedo than the Clouds and Xenophon. In VII. 1, 2, there 
seems a remarkably strong likeness between the kind of mathematics 
recommended by Socrates in the Memorabilia, and the geometry studied in the 
Phrontisterion. To use geometry, as the disciple does, to measure the whole 
earth, sounds, I admit, like a purely scientific interest, but I suspect that the 
disciple is talking rather big, and would not object to making Athenian 
cleruchies co-extensive with the world. On the other hand Socrates in the 
Phaedo has had a passion for science, and has become profoundly out of love 
with it. In the Clouds and Xenophon Socrates teaches or advises the study of 
practical mathematics. Very different is the Platonic view of mathematics set 
forth in VII. 3. Here the study appears as the power to guide that which is 
best in the soul to the contemplation of that which is best among things 
that are. 

This last passage leads to what is to my mind the most convincing 
argument against Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor. The Socrates who 
hoids this exalted view of mathematics in the Republic is poles apart from the 
Socrates of the Laches, Charmides or Apology in his intellectual outlook. Not 
in his personal characteristics and moral temperament, but in the comprehen- 
sive grasp of his mind. The Socrates of Plato is not one, but two, and there is 
a gradual transition from the one to the other. In the dialogues, usually, 
perhaps now universally, recognized as early, the Socrates depicted is the 
Socrates of Xenophon, flus the vitality of Plato’s dramatic gift. In the Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, Republic, and Symposium, the same Socrates appears with an added 
power of constructive thought and imagination, of which there is no trace in 
the earlier group of Plato’s works. Between the two we may place the 
Socrates of the Gorgias and the Meno, and to some extent of the Euthydemus. 
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Which is the Socrates of history? How is the difference to be accounted 
for? Three ways of answering this latter question seem possible. Mr. Corn- 
ford put forward one incidentally and tentatively in From Religion to Philosophy.* 
He thought that Plato might not have known the full extent of his master’s 
teaching, until he went on his travels after the death of Socrates. He then fell 
in with Pythagorean associates of Socrates, who instructed him in the true faith. 
Now Plato was twenty-eight at the time of Socrates’ trial, and was only absent 
through illness from that last meeting of the brotherhood, as Professor Taylor 
might call it, in the prison-house, when the conversation of the Phaedo took 
place. Professor Taylor tells us that the Clouds assumes the Phrontisterion 
and its inhabitants to be perfectly familiar to the dullest Athenian peasant. 
How should Plato, of all people, at the age of twenty-eight, escape knowing 
what was perfectly familiar to the dullest Athenian peasant, if it was there to be 
known, especially as he had opportunities denied to most Athenian peasants, 
whether dull or quick-witted, of associating with Socrates? Mr. Cornford’s 
answer can surely not be entertained for long. 

Professor Taylor’s lecture to the British Academy suggests the second 
explanation.’ He divides the life of Socrates into three stages, ‘ one in which 
he appears mainly as a student, a second in which his great interest is to bring 
to naught the pretended wisdom of the “‘ wits ” (of codoi), and a third in which 
he is mainly the counsellor of younger men.’ Those Platonic dialogues, which 
are usually termed ‘ Socratic,’ such as the Laches, Charmides, Meno and so forth, 
represent his last phase, when he has given up mathematics and metaphysics, 
and taken to befriending young men. The Protagoras, Gorgias, and Republic I. 
show him in the act of criticizing ‘the wits’; the Euthyphro, Apology and Crito 
describe his latest days (except one), and have no Orphic or Pythagorean 
features. In the Symposium and Phaedrus he is of advanced middle age, but 
harks back to the scientific and philosophical fervour of his youth—hence the 
ardent tone of these works. The Republic VI. and VII. and Timaeus depict 
him in his enthusiastic student period, the Parmenides in his earliest youth. 
Roughly then, according to Professor Taylor, the older the Socrates, the less 
he is inclined to talk of Beauty and the Ideas, ‘ but the reason is that his 
audience ’ (now consisting of ‘ wits’ or ‘eager youth’) ‘ would not understand, 
not that he has forgotten.’ What then of the Phaedo? The conversation in the 
last scene of all is to be accounted for by the reversion of the old man’s 
thoughts at the close of his life ‘to the theory he had devised for himself in the 
early days when he haunted the school of Archelaus and sat at the feet of 
Zeno.’ 

Is not all this once more ‘incredibly artificial?’ Why should not the 
eager youth have been interested to hear about Beauty and the Ideas? How 
about the extremely philosophical conversation of the Theaetetus, held just 
before the trial of Socrates (Theact. 210 D)? Where in any of the dialogues is 
there mention of the brotherhood and the Phrontisterion? And why is it that 
3 Plato’s Biography of Socrates, p. 28 sq. 


1 Pp. 242, 247 sqq. 2 V.S. p. 146. 
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all the non-philosophical dialogues are thought by general agreement? to belong 
to Plato’s earliest period? Many other questions might be put, but it is time 
to stop. 

Failing Mr. Cornford’s or Professor Taylor’s explanations, must we not 
believe that Xenophon and the early Plato agree with one another, because 
they are describing the real Socrates, of whom Aristophanes has made certainly 
a caricature, yet a caricature agreeing much more nearly with the Memorabilia 
and the Socratic dialogues, than with Books VI. and VII. of the Republic ? 


VIII. 


I. kat Bovroiuny av tadta SueEeXOovras yas eEeAOetvy Kali emi THY apeTHV 
ed 4 \ , > / \ > A ” \ ” \ , 
6 Tt ott, Kal wadw émickévacOar tepi avtod cite Stdaxrov elite wn StdaxTov. 
(Plat. Prot. 361c) 
\ , e/ > \ , 9 r / > > > A Ul \ > 
2. 1) TOLWUY O YE OV xpn TroleL, W KpiTwy, aAX Eaoas Yalpew ToVS éTLTN- 
Sevovtas hirocodiay, cite ypnoToi Elo ElTE TrOVNpOL, AUTO TO TPGypa Racavioas 
a \ S 3X / , - v / 3 ¥ > , \ 
KAAMS TE Kal ev, €av pév cot haivntat dadrov ov, Tavt’ avdpa aroTpere, m7 
, \ cn 2\ \ ‘4 e Ss > \ > \ % “ / \ 
povov Tovs vieis* éav 5é haivnrar oiov oiwat avTo éyw civat, Oappov SimKe Kat 
nw , 
aoKEL, TO NEyomevoy 5 TOTO, avTOS Te Kal Ta Tadia. (Plat. Euthyd. 307b) 
” , 5 , \ , / >] \ , e \ c rn 
3. €a toivur, @ Kpitwrv, cai mpatt@pev TavTn, éretdn TavTn 0 Geos Udnyeitat. 


(Plat. Crito 54e) 
IX. 


e , / / \ / \ \ / 
I. 7 ov wTapye Stavoia peyadorpérea Kal Oewpia tavTos pev Kpovou, 


muons S€ ovaias, oldv TE oles TOUTM péya TE SoKely eivat Tov avOpwrwor Bior ; 
(Plat. Rep. 486a) 

2. ti SHta, dn, oiopeOa, ci Tw yévoLTO avTO TO KadoV deity Eidixpiés, 
KaGapov, ApLKTOV, AAA pH avaTTAEwY GapKaV TE aVOpwTiVwWY Kai Ypw_aTwY Kal 
adrAns ToAAHS dAvapias Ovntis, GAN avTo TO Getov Kadov Svvatto povoerdées 
KaTideiv ; ap” oier, fn, davrov Biov yiryverBar éxeice BrETOVTOS avEpwrov Kat 
éxeivo @ Set Oewpmévov Kai cuvovtos av7@; (Plat. Symp. 211d) 

3. KadXogs S€ TOT’ Hv ideiv NapTpor, STE crv EvSaipove YOpw pakapiay div TE 
Kat Oéav, éEropevor peta pev Aros nets, GAXoL Oe pet’ adXXov Gedy, eidov te Kal 
éredouvTo Ta@V TEdeT@V tv O€mis Eye paxaplwTaTyY, HY wpyidfopev ONOKANPOL 
pev avtot ovtes Kal atrabeis Kakav boa Has ev VaTépw Kpovw UTéuEVEV, OAOKANPA 
b€ Kal ATAG Kal aTpEe“h Kai evSaipova dacwata mvovpeEvoi Te Kal erroTTEVoVTES eV 
avyn xa0apa, caOapoi dvtes Kai adonpavtot TovTOV 6 viv 81) caua TepipéporTes 


ovouatopuev, Cotpéov Tpotrov Sedecpevpévar. (Plat. Phaedr. 250b) 


I would ask anyone who feels in doubt to study the passages marked VIII. 
and IX. VIII.contains quotations from the end of the Protagoras, Euthydemus 
and Crito. Except for a charm of style never found in Xenophon there is 
nothing here that Xenophon might not have expressed in his own way. But 

1 If I mistake not, Professor Burnet, who in _ stylistic canons; see also Professor Taylor, 


Thales to Plato, p. 154, dissents from this agree- Mind, 1903, p. 20. 
ment, elsewhere lays stress on Lutoslawki’s 
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can anyone imagine Xenophon composing the substance of the passages in IX.? 
It is easy to understand how the author of the Charmides could develop into 
the beholder of the region above the heavens; Shakespeare wrote the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and King Lear; Beethoven composed the early Choral 
Fantasia and the Ninth Symphony. But when one consistent character of 
Socrates is presented to us by Xenophon, by the early dialogues of Plato, and 
by the personal features in the later dialogues, and when this is confirmed by 
Aristophanes and Aristotle, it seems to me impossible to believe that the 
marvellous intellectual force and fervour of Socrates in the Republic—lacking in 
Xenophon and the early dialogues—can be anything other than the child of 
Plato’s own genius. 


ADELA MARION ADAM. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ON OVID FAST VI. 271 sa. 


ipsa uolubilitas libratum sustinet orbem, 
quique premat partes angulus omnis abest. 


I have discussed this couplet in relation to its context in Class. Quart. IV. 197 
sqq. and in regard to Clemens Alex. Stvom, VII. 45. 4 in Class. Quart. VIII. 247, 
where it is shown that in the whole passage Ovid is reproducing Stoic doctrine. 
In part however at any rate his theory is considerably older, as we may see from 
an illuminating parallel in Plato, Phaedo, p. 108 E, wérewpot roivyy . . . ws TpaTov 
pev eb eoti ev peows Tot ovpavas meprhepys (Ovid’s uolubilitas) otca [% yq] podev 
avrn. Seiv par’ dépa wpds Td pi) Tevetv (sustinet) pat’ arAXdns avayKys pndemeas 
roaitns GAAG ixaviyy efvae adtyv ioyew THv SpoidTnTa Tod ovpavod adTod éavTa. TaVTH 
Kal THS yHS avTHS THY ‘woppomiay (the equilibrium secured by the absence of 
anguli, Clement’s ywviac) irdpporov yap = paypa Opotov Tivds EV perwe TeOey ovx €&ee 
padAov ovd’ Arrov ovdapoce KALOnvaL dpoiws 8 Exov axAuves pever. 

Ps Polson 
LIVERPOOL, . 
January 19, 1918. 








PLAVTVS, POENVLVS 1168. 


How any editor of Plautus can become one of the slash-cut-and-carve critics 
I cannot understand. The fair garden-beds of Plautus are scored all over with the 
hoof-prints of the reckless emender. Take this line of the Poenulus for example. 
Hanno gets a sight of his two long-lost daughters and is surprised to find how they 


have grown : 
Haecine meae sunt filiae ? 


Quantae e quantillis iam sunt factae ! 
His would-be son-in-law, not a very refined youth, says with a smile: 


Scin quid est ? 
Thraecae sunt: 7” celonem sustolli solent. 


So the last line was deciphered (but with Thvacae) in the Ambrosian palimpsest by 
Studemund. In the archetype of our MSS. of the other recension it was: 


Thraecae sunt: celwmmne sustolli solent. 


That there is a reference to the mares of Thrace (cf. the story of Diomede and 
Hercules) and that 7% célonem is right (whether 7 be understood literally or in the 
the sense ‘after the manner of’) is surely clear enough. (To Liddell and Scott 
S.v. kjAwv add Gloss. Cyvill. 348, 66 KijAwv: 6 értBaivev tmros, admissarius.) If a 
reason be demanded for the corruption in our minuscule MSS., we may suppose that 
some corrector, puzzled by celo, conjectured caelum and entered a query in the margin 
‘caelumne ?? Of course, the archetype of our minuscule MSS. (including the codex 
Turnebt) was probably a mere codex of the ninth or tenth century. 
And yet Goetz (usually more conservative than his co-editor Schoell) printed: 


Thraecae sunt eculae : wumeyvo sustolli solent. 


And Leo, following his wild theory that our two recensions go back to nothing more 
than a corrupt text of the play which was tinkered into shape by editors in the 
second or third century a.D., printed : 


.Tvagicae sunt: in calones sustolli solent. 


‘ Following ’ his theory doI say? Why, Pygmalion-like, he became so enamoured 
of this creation of his brain that he actually makes it an argument, one of his 
strongest arguments, for the truth of his theory. Plautus ‘must’ have written 
tvagicae ; therefore Thvaecae ‘must’ be due to Roman editors of the play, who used 
some corrupt text which Valerius Probus had found in a second-hand bookshop at 
Beyrout. lLeo’s exaniples of ‘ errors common to the two recensions of Plautus’ are 
disappearing one by one (cf. Class. Quart. VII. 6). 


W. M. Linpsay. 
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VERGILIANA. 


Georg. I. 36 sq.: 
quidquid eris,—nam te nec sperant Tartara regem, 
nec tibi regnandi ueniat tam dira cupido ;— 


Mr. Page’s note puts well what seems the customary view of this famous 
parenthesis: ‘The force of nam deserves attention. Having used the phrase 
quidqutd eris, which sums up the whole passage from line 24, as though there 
were no other form of deity left which Augustus could assume, Vergil adds this 
explanatory sentence to show why he had not mentioned the fourth division 
into which deities were divided, viz. those of the underworld. The fourfold 
division of deities being well known, Vergil cannot omit the fourth without 
stating the reason for which he does so.’ 

But this cannot be called satisfactory. In the first place, the ‘ fourfold 
division of deities’ was not well known. Gods generally come under three 
classes, those of Heaven, the sea, and the underworld. In the second place— 
and here we come to an immense difficulty—these two lines seem amazingly 
maladroit. To be sure Vergil does not wish to imagine Augustus in Tartarus, 
but to say so is absurdly uncourtierlike. Nor isit any defence to maintain that 
since he has begun to recite the possible forms which the Emperor’s deification 
may take, he is bound to continue to this inept end. It was his business to 
avoid entering such a cul-de-sac. Are we to suppose that in the exordium of 
his most finished work he would be content with a passage which needs an 
apology ? 

The key-word is vegem. We know what vex! and the words cognate to it 
meant for Romans—callous inhuman irresponsible despotism. ‘King’ is of 
little use asatranslation. ‘ Sultan’ or‘tyrant’ would be better. Rex is almost 
—I can think of no more refined phrase—a ‘swear-word.’ We all know this 
but are constantly forgetting it—though Horace’s Satire (I. viii.) on Rupilius 
Rex should be enough in itself to keep the point plain. Thus the effect upon 
us of te nec sperant Tartara regem may be paraphrased : ‘ Do not descend to Hell, 
for of course Hell cannot expect you to go and rule over it;’ and we half- 
consciously assume that vegem means precisely the same kind of potentate as 
has been suggested for the other regions. As a fact, the emphasis falls, not 
upon Tartara only, but with terrific and absolutely equal force upon both 
Tartara and vegem: the two words are placed side by side to throw light upon 


1 In the singular, of course: that his rule should be unshared is the chief point. 
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one another—a masterly and favourite device of Vergil’s. His meaning is: 
‘Do not become a tyrant and for that purpose descend into Hell: there and 
there only! must you go if you wish for such hateful sovereignty.’ Now one 
sees why the poet entered upon this discussion: his fourth alternative is not a 
tame evasion but a climax. After giving Augustus his choice among three 
noble types of sway, he takes occasion to warn him, voicing the fears of so 
many Romans, against the assumption of regal power; and with consummate 
skill uses the sequence of heaven, earth, sea, and hell, both to invest his 
admonition with solemnity and to turn reproof itself into stately homage. 

If we work backwards over the whole passage we find him gently but 
steadily preparing for this effect. First of Heaven he writes (vv. 32-35) : 


Anne nouum tardis sidus te mensibus addas, 

qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentis 
panditur ; ipse tibi iam bracchia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, et caeli iusta plus parte reliquit. 


Caesar is not to be monarch of Heaven, but to find a place among the celestial 
hierarchy. As the editors point out, the Scorpion, with his Claws, at one time 
occupied two places in the Zodiac (Ovid, Met. II. 195-7); he made room later 
for the constellation Libra—the Balance, with which the just Emperor may 
identify himself if he so chooses. The last words mean, not ‘he gives up to 
you more than your due share,’ but ‘he withdraws from what was more than 
his due share,’ that is, he relinquishes his former overplus of space. 


Next, as to the Sea (vv. 29-31): 
an deus inmensi uenias maris, ac tua nautae 
numina sola colant, tibi seruiat ultima Thule, 
teque sibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis. 


Deus, of course, meant to Romans less, often far less, than ‘God’ to us; 
Hercules is a deus, so is Quirinus, but that fact need not be laboured. Even 
numina sola implies only that Caesar is to take into himself all the scattered 
beneficence and power of innumerable minor sea-spirits like Glaucus and 
Leucothea. There is no hint of brutal tyranny, and seruzat is surely not to be 
emphasized so far. We note in particular generum, the slight quaintness of 
which must have struck most readers; whatever else a son-in-law may be, he 
is not an irresponsible tyrant. 

Of the Earth we read (vv. 25-28): 

urbisne inuisere, Caesar, 
terrarumque uelis curam, et te maximus orbis 
auctorem frugum tempestatumque potentem 
accipiat, cingens materna tempora myrto.... 


This is clearer still. Here is the Roman, not the Oriental, conception of 
a ruler, one who shoulders titanic burdens (curam) of state, ‘to scatter plenty 


1 The poet is thinking of the world as possible and the peritura vegna (II, 498).” 
for Romans. He deliberately disregards Parthia 
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_ o’er a smiling land’ (auctorem frugum), all fi: power used for the subject, not 


for himself. And in place of the Eastern diadem, he is crowned bythe myrtle 
of love. 


But most emphatic of all are the opening lines (vv. 24, 25) : 


tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura deorum 
concilia, incertum est. 


Deorum concilia is almost prosaic, so eager is the poet to make his intention 


' plain at the outset. Even celestial rulers of the kind to which alone Augustus 


can belong carry out their functions in boards or associations. 


Georg. I. 217: 


candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus, et aduerso cedens Canis occidit astro. 


(Aduerso has at least as good MS. authority as auerso.) I believe that 
Vergil, following his noble custom of associating lowly details with the most 
solemn ideas (e.g. in mystica uannus Iaccht, v. 166), here uses of the constellations 
language equally appropriate to the farmyard: he has often watched with a 
twinkling eye the ponderous threatening advance of a bull before which the 
yapping house-dog falls back upon his kennel, into which he finally whisks 
himself (occidit). 


Georg. I. 498 sqq.: 
di patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia seruas, 
hunc saltem euerso iuuenem succurrere saeclo 
ne prohibete! satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae. 


The feeling which dictates this passage seems to have passed strangely 
unperceived. In Conington’s fifth edition, for example, Professor Haverfield 
writes: ‘ Vergil’s allusion here to Troy seems purely learned and literary.’ 

In the first two lines the emphasis is exceedingly strong—stronger perhaps 
than Vergil’s exquisite frugality of taste has suffered him to be anywhere else. 
He is insisting upon the purely Italian origin, spirit, and history of Rome in 
opposition to the favourite doctrine of Trojan descent popular in his day, and 
made official by the policy of Augustus. There is no mention of Aeneas, who 
is SO prominent in (e.g.) the Carmen Saeculare—only the local deities, streams, 
and hills. It is not enough to mention Tiber: he must be named ‘ Etruscan 
Tiber;’ there is no reason whatever for the epithet unless to point the omission 
of Abana and Pharpar, the immemorially famous Xanthus and Simois. Palatia 
is not enough: it is the ‘Roman Palatine,’ not the glorious Mount Ida, but our 
own hill, however unknown to renown. Before that time Palatia had scarcely 
‘palatial’ associations, but was only the hill sacred to Pales, the goddess of 
stables. No earlier racial hero is named than the founder of the city, no 
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deities save the patrii Indigetes, the native Italian gods, and Vesta, the spirit 
of the home. That Vesta according to one account (e.g. in Aen. II. 296) was 
brought with the Penates by Aeneas from Troy is not in point. She is 
naturally the localized deity of the hearth, and the poet here plainly associates 
her with the other indigenous powers. 

In the last two lines comes the reason for this insistence. Instead 
of reciting the glories of Troy, Vergil poirtts to the pride and sin which 
led that state into war and ruin, like that which in his own day seemed 
likely to annihilate Rome. The sonorous and stately line Laomedonteae luimus 
periuria Troiae, opening with the long impressive name, is a gesture of horror. 
‘Let us cut ourselves free from the intolerable and crime-stained splendours of 
our legendary past and begin anew with our Italian gods, our local heroes, the 
streams and hills of home.’ A new age is dawning, and to this he points by 
contrasting with his gorgeous Laomedonteae the brief, utterly unadorned, word 
tuuenem. 

That in the Aencid Vergil expresses quite the opposite conception is no 
difficulty. Augustus’ policy was to proclaim and emphasize the continuity of 
Trojan and Roman history ; this was part of his great plan to unite his people 
by august traditions which flourished before the birth of civil discord. Hence 
all the writers of that age agree in tracing the history of Rome back to Troy. 
Livy’s first sentence records the escape of Aeneas and Antenor from the sack 
of Troy—Antenor being added, no doubt, as the founder of the historian’s 
birthplace. Horace (to quote only one passage, Odes IV. iv. 53 sqq.) puts 
into even Hannibal’s lips reluctant eulogy of the race which passed forth 
undaunted from burning Ilium. Tibullus (II. v.) is moved by the celebration of 
the Secular Games to join the chorus. ‘ Haec,’ says he of the Sibyl: 


haec dedit Aeneae sortes, postquam ille parentem 
dicitur et raptos sustinuisse Lares. 

nec fore credebat Romam, cum maestus ab alto 
Ilion ardentes respiceretque deos. 


Even Propertius can find a moment for this theme (IV. i. 39 sq.) : 


huc melius profugos misisti, Troia, Penates. 
o quali ducta est Dardana puppis aue!.... 
dicam, Troia, cades, et Troia Roma resurges. 


Precisely similar is the prophecy of Carmentis in Ovid (Fast I. 523 sqq.) 


uicta tamen uinces, euersaque Troia resurges : 
obruit hostiles ista ruina domos. 

urite uictrices Neptunia Pergama flammae! 
num minus hic toto est altior orbe cinis? 

iam pius Aeneas sacra, et sacra altera, patrem 
adferet: Iliacos accipe, Vesta, deos. 


Even here we note that Vesta, at any rate, is Italian, not brought from Troy. 
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Of this historical policy the Aeneid is the most elaborate exposition,’ but 
that the poet’s own heart was not attracted thereto is shown by this noble and 
novel passage of the Georgics. Even in the epic we feel an under-current. 
Just as Horace mingles warning with his mention of Troy (Odes III. iii. 37-44, 
57-63), so at the supreme crisis in the struggle between the Italians and the 
invaders Vergil’s Juno obtains her final desperate request (XII. 823 sqq.) : 

ne uetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos, 
neu Troas fieri iubeas Teucrosque uocari, 

aut uocem mutare uiros, aut uertere uestem. 
sit Latium, sint Albani per saecula reges, 

sit Romana potens Itala uirtute propago ; 
occidit, occideritque smas cum nomine Troia. 


The same Italian patriotism gives to Turnus and his host whatever interest they 
may claim, and invests the Eighth Book with a subtler charm than any other 
part of the epic. 


Georg. II. 123, 4: 
extremi sinus orbis, ubi aera uincere summum 
arboris haut ullae iactu potuere sagittae. 


Conington remarks: ‘An apparent confusion between the notion of 
shooting through the air at the top of the tree, and shooting over the tree.’ 
Hardly so. Of course the poet ‘ means’ that one cannot shoot over the tree ; 
but what he chooses to say is different and fairly clear. That portion of air is 
a barrier which the arrow cannot overcome, its impetus being lost. We have 
here, in fact, one of the most masterly examples of subtle rhythm which Vergil, 
or anyone else, can show. The weak caesura orbis ub is not followed by the 
usual strong caesura in the fourth foot. Instead we have a dactyl contained in 
a single word—and a very light word, aerva—then yet another, wincere. More- 
over “bi is on the point of giving us the strong caesura we expect, when its 
second syllable is elided at the opening of the fourth foot. Could anything 
better express the wavering of the spent arrow ? 


Georg. II. 498, 9: 
neque ille 
aut doluit miserans inopem, aut inuidit habenti. 


There has been much fumbling over this passage, merely because editors, 
it would seem, have assumed that neque... aut... aut... isthe same as 
neque... neque. Neque negatives not aut but the whole sentence (cf. my note 
on I. 94-96, Classical Review, November, 1910). Aut... aut mean as usual 
that you cannot have both, but must have one. In city life, says Vergil, you 
must chose between riches (and despise yourself—dolwit—as a swindler of the 
poor) and poverty (in which case you will be demoralized by class-hatred). 
There is nothird way. Then the whole of this dilemma is negatived by neque : 
* Extremely neat, for example, is the phrasing of III, 280: ‘ Actiaque Iliacis celebramus litora ludis.’ 

L 
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in the country one’ is not forced to this pitiable choice. Differences of wealth 
do not there produce class-divisions (cf. vv. 527 sqq. especially socit). It should 
be observed too that only in this way can we explain i//e, which must be 
emphatic: the farmer is unlike the city-dweller. 


Aen. II. 192 sqq.: 


sin manibus uestris uestram ascendisset in urbem, 
ultro Asiam magno Pelopea ad moenia bello 
uenturam, et nostros ea fata manere nepotes. 


Perhaps Vergil wishes to make Sinon prophecy more truly than he intends, 
foretelling the subjugation of Greece by the Roman descendants of the Trojan 
people. 


Aen. IV. 393: 
at pius Aeneas... 


Aeneas’ treatment of Dido has been endlessly discussed, but I believe that 
something remains to be said concerning Vergil’s conception of his hero’s 
situation and conduct. About Dido we are all agreed, and I have no wish to 
comment further on that magnificent picture. But the Trojan’s weakness, 
treachery, and futility—what of these? Everyone detests him, if only for a 
moment. Henry, for instance, writes of ‘the heartless, cold-blooded seduction 
of Dido by the hero of the Aeneid.’ Why has Vergil elaborately defamed the 
figure which dominates his epic ? 

In a sense, there is no problem at all. To speak bluntly, the poet’s basic 
conception of the plot in this book is quite simple, quite admirable, quite in 
accord with his whole design. Throughout the first half of the Aenezd he is 
shown pressing on through blunders, distractions, dangers, ceaselessly to 
Latium. At Carthage he finds his mightiest obstacle. To the Trojan Africa 
offers with one hand love, with the other a city already building. He is shown 
baffled and sorely tested by a supreme emotional temptation over which he 
triumphs at last. He suffers, but—here is the vital fact—none of his actions 
are hisown. He, like Dido, is the tool of Heaven. At every point it is a god 
which rules the action. Juno, by the aid of Venus, forces Dido to love the 
stranger. During the storm which spoils the hunting party she forces Aeneas 
to become the Queen’s lover. Mercury, at Jupiter’s bidding, forces Aeneas to 
desert Dido. He cannot stay because he must hearken to the commands of 
Heaven: ‘Italiam non sponte sequor’ (v. 361). No blame whatever attaches to 
Aeneas. Such, as I said, is the poet’s basic conception—terrible, noble, and 
consistent with the spirit of the whole Aenerd. 

My reader is of course dissatisfied. But why? Because, as a fact, the 
basic conception has been badly carried out. Vergil’s performance is pulled 
awry by two potent forces which reveal themselves as the action proceeds. 

The first is his interest in Dido. She has grown on his hands far beyond 
the slight secondary figure he at first meditated—an earlier Lavinia—and 
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engages our attention more deeply than her lover. The case is precisely the 
same as in The Merchant of Venice. Our sympathies go all awry because in 
Shakespeare’s despite (as it might seem) Shylock grows from the sordid 
scoundrel] he first projected to a dominant and formidable stature: the end of 
the trial-scene is detestable, exactly as the close of Aeneas’ final interview with 
Dido is detestable. So deeply do we care for the Queen that her sufferings, 
whatever justification the Trojan may claim, appear to wreck his credit for 
ever. We are deaf to the magnificent pathos of his own heartbreak 
(vv. 441 sqq.): 

ac uelut annoso ualidam cum robore quercum 

Alpini Boreae nunc hinc nunc flatibus illinc 

eruere inter se certant; it stridor, et altae 

consternunt terram concusso stipite frondes ; 

ipsa haeret scopulis, et, quantum uertice ad auras 

aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit ; 

haud secus adsiduis hinc atque hinc uocibus heros | 

tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas ; 

mens immota manet, lacrimae uoluuntur inanes. 


Probably not one reader in twenty remembers these superb lines, because his 
ears are filled with— 


saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 

ante fugam suboles, si quis mihi paruulus aula 

luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 

non equidem omnino capta ac deserta uiderer (vv. 327 sqq.) 


Yet Vergil could feel for both, if we cannot. 

The second reason is less obvious, but of still greater importance. We are 
not satisfied with Book IV. as a whole, simply because we do not believe in the 
gods. When we are not listening to Dido, we are thinking of Aeneas: at 
Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Cupid, and Mercury we glance dourly over our shoulder 
when they speak, and forget them utterly when their words are ended. But 
they rule the action. Could we realize their existence and power as vividly as 
Dido’s love and despair, our verdict on the poem would be altered completely. 
And here lies Vergil’s vast failure—his one vast failure in this Book; he has 
not succeeded in making us believe as we read that Juno and the rest are even 
more real than Dido—and no less than that (one writes it with all respect) it 
was his plain businesstodo. We do not believe in Zeus and the inspiration of 
the Delphic oracle, but while reading the Choephoroe we experience all the 
emotions which Aeschylus intended to arouse, not simply a horror of matricide. 
The weakness, then, of this Fourth Book is certainly not that Aeneas acts 
shamefully, but that Vergil, having pinned his every chance of success to our 
belief in the gods, has failed to produce that belief in us effectively. 


1 Even her suicide cannot be completed without the intervention of Iris. 
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Aen. VI. 210 sq.: 


corripit Aeneas extemplo, auidusque refringit 
cunctantem, et uatis portat sub tecta Sibyllae. 


Cunctantem is perhaps the most difficult word in Vergil. Aeneas has been 
told (vv. 145-8) that if he is the man of destiny, the branch will break off in his 
grasp of its own accord—ipse uolens facilisque sequetur—otherwise not even with 
an axe can it be hewn from the tree. Of course any branch, or even flower- 
stalk, may be said cunctari, in the sense that the act of plucking implies 
resistance; else the branch would fall of its own weight. Even so cunctari is a 
strange and strong word to use. In our passage it seems as bad as bad 
could be. Conington’s note sums up the case well, but with that deleterious 
timidity which by shrinking from candid expression of a difficulty so often 
prevents us from seeking and finding the solution: ‘cunctantem is not to be 
pressed, as we know from vv. 147 sqq. that it cannot really have offered any 
resistance, so that it must be taken as a correlative to auidus, Aeneas’ eagerness 
being too great even for the willingness of the branch. Even thus however the 
choice of the word seems a little unfortunate.’ Non tali auxilio. ‘It cannot 
really have offered any resistance’: then why sayso? It is more than ‘a little 
unfortunate ;’ so bad that, instead of giving the poet a nervous little tap, we 
must try to see why he uses a word which Bavius himself would have shunned 
in this context. A weak, poor expression one can attribute to Vergil without 
obvious absurdity, but not self-destructive nonsense. Henry in his trenchant 
manner writes: ‘How what our author here tells us of the toughness 
of the branch is to be reconciled with what the Sibyl tells Aeneas at 
ver. 146, I know not. It is remarkable... that . .. two so point-blank 
opposite accounts should be given of the resistance of the branch.’ 

There is only one way out. The Sibyl was wrong. She supposed that the 
proposed enterprise was either utterly impossible or perfectly easy. Aeneas’ 
experience with the golden bough shows that for him at least it was possible 
but difficult. He is a new type of hero. No doubt he himself at first believes 
that divine parentage is by itself a sufficient passport (vv. I19 sqq.) : 


si potuit Manes arcessere coniugis Orpheus, 

Threicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris, 

si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

itque reditque uiam toties—quid Thesea, magnum 

quid memorem Alciden? et mi genus ab Ioue summo. 


He bases his claim solely on descent from Jupiter, as Orpheus was sprung 
from a Muse, Theseus from Neptune, Pollux and Hercules from Jupiter. This 
is not enough: other men born of gods have not known such privilege— 


Achilles for example. 
The Sibyl believes the gift is given only to those who are (as Aeneas suggests) 
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sprung from gods and possess either the favour of Heaven (why, we are not 
told) or eminent virtue (vv. 129 sqq.): 
pauci, quos aequus amauit 
Iuppiter, aut ardens euexit ad aethera uirtus, 
dis geniti potuere. 


Aeneas, we are to suppose, has not yet been ‘ raised to heaven by the flame of 
virtue ’—his trials and triumphs in Italy are yet in the future—so that his case 
is doubtful. What enables him to wrench the reluctant bough from its trunk, 
and as it were to force Fate, is his pietas, not the descent from Jupiter which he 
himself boasts. This cause the Sibyl later recognizes (403-5). If one may 
misquote Lamb: ‘ Such power has filial love for a moment to suspend the else- 
irrevocable law.’ 


Aen. VI. 567: | 
castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri. 


Conington calls castigatque auditque a totepov mporepor, ‘ perhaps intended to 
express the summary character of Rhadamanthus’ justice, punishment following 
at once on examination.’ How? Is ‘heate his dinner and sat down to table’ 
more ‘summary’ than the normal style? I do not believe there is any such 
monster in literature—Latin or other—as a torepov mporepov. When we light 
on an apparent example the proper course is to assume that the author is in his 
senses, and ask whether the passage cannot be understood in a reasonable way. 
Thus in Aen. II. 353, moriamur et in media arma ruamus, Conington gives a 
perfectly good explanation—the defeated Trojans must decide for death, as 
against escape, and fling themselves upon the swords of their foes. Similarly 
here: castigo does not only mean ‘ punish,’ but ‘ chide’ (cf. Caesar B. Civ. III. 
55, crebris Pompe litteris castigabantur; Livy XXVI. 20, castigati tantum uerbis 
Boeott). Rhadamanthus is a kind of infernal Jeffreys, who reviles the prisoner 
as soon as he appears before his tribunal, next listens to his evasions (dolos), 
then extorts confession, and finally hands the sinner over to the Furies. 


Another apparent torepov mporepov is XII. 924 sq. : 


orasque recludit 
loricae et clipei extremi septemplicis orbes, 


since the spear of course met the shield earlier than the corslet. But e¢ here is 
not the ordinary ‘and (also) ’ but ‘as wellas’ (cf. the usage of xai). This view 
of et clears up another troublesome little passage, Aen. III. 570 sq.: 


portus ab accessu uentorum immotus et ingens 
ipse; sed horrificis iuxta tonat Aetna ruinis. 


Why ‘huge, but close to the eruption of Etna?’ The real antithesis lies 
between immotus and the frightful upheaval not far away. The intention of the 
passage is: ‘ There is a magnificent harbour, not only extensive, but sheltered 
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from gales. But this quiet sheet of water is in terrible contrast with an active 
volcano close by.’ 


Aen, XII. 473 sqq.: 
nigra uelut magnas domini cum diuitis aedes 
peruolat et pennis alta atria lustrat hirundo, 
pabula parua legens nidisque loquacibus escas, 
et nunc porticibus uacuis, nunc umida circum 
stagna sonat : similis medios Iuturna per hostes 
fertur equis, rapidoque uolans obit omnia curru. 


It is pleasant to think that this exquisite simile, set with subtlety and skill in 
the midst of violence and horror, is a picture drawn from the poet’s memory. 
One imagines him strolling in the courtyard of Maecenas’ house before anyone 
else is astir—at any rate the salutantes who irked him so (Georg. II. 462) have 
not yet appeared (porticibus uacuis)—watching the busy little swallow which 
shows black against the marble colonnade as now it rises to the height of the 
pillars, now skims over the artificial pond which reminds both bird and poet of 
the country they have quitted. 


Aen. XII. 546: 
hic tibi mortis erant metae ; domus alta sub Ida, 
Lyrnesi domus alta, solo Laurente sepulchrum. 


Evant is not ‘were,’ but ‘are after all’—the Greek joav dpa used of a 
long-standing fact only now recognized. (Cf. Hor. Odes I. xxvii. 1g and 
xxxvil. 4.) Aeolus has lived and fought in the Troad, facing death many times 
on his native soil ; but all the while the distant unthought-of place where 
he should die has been waiting for him. This interpretation is not merely 
more probable (since more vigorous) than to take evant as a simple historic 
(‘here you died’): it is made certain by the word metae. The goal is fixed 
before the journey begins. 


Ibid. v. 926: 
per medium stridens transit femur. 


In which thigh was Turnus wounded? Vergil indicates this in v. 941: 
umero cum apparutt alto balteus, where alto seems at first of little force, especially 
as the warrior has sunk to earth. Since the baldric passed from the sword at 
the left hip across the chest, the shoulder on which it appears must be the right. 
If this is altus, the other side must have sunk; the wounded thigh was therefore 
the left. 


GILBERT NORWOOD. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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PHAEDRIANA. 


IT. 
THE NOVAE FABVLAE. 


SINCE the time of Burman it has been amongst the aims of Phaedrian 
scholarship to endeavour to make good the imperfections of the direct tradition 
by recourse to the indirect. That losses have been sustained, one piece of 
evidence is enough to show. In the sixth line of his Preface to Book I. 
Phaedrus says that trees speak in his fables; but no trees speak in any fable 
now left to us, either in the five books as handed down in PR or in the 
Perottine Appendix. 

Scholars have accordingly turned their eyes to the prose collections of the 
medieval fabulists, and attempted with more or less success to exhume the 
poems from this prose. I should follow their example without more ado or 
apology, were it not that a Latin scholar of repute, Professor J. Hartman, 
had challenged the legitimacy of the method. On p. 64 of his opusculum 
de Phaedvi Fabulis, 1890, he asseverates that there is and can be no Latin 
sentence ‘quin ex ea lenissima mutatione senarius Phaedrianus effici possit.’ 
Amongst his illustrative examples is a conversion of the opening words of the 
Gallic War with just such a senarius : 


in partes omnis tres diuisast Gallia. 


The objection is but a shallow one, but it may as well be dealt with as it 
strikes at the root of our procedure. 

Shortly then we are not here concerned with isolated sentences con- 
vertible into verses by simply shuffling their constituents, but with strips of 
apparent prose which by their phrasing, by the order of their words, or by 
both together, declare themselves to be something different, and which more- 
over are often metrical as they stand. The proofs of this may be sought in 
the following fables and their restorations. For an example it is enough to 
refer to lines 5, 6, 7 of ‘ the Gnat and the Bull.’ It is no argument against the 
method that in some cases the metrical form cannot now be restored with 
completeness or with certainty. In the present article however I shall deal 
only with fables in which the state of our materials affords us a reasonable 
prospect of success. 

For the sake of those to whom the subject is strange, and who would 
desire some assistance in controlling the application of the method, I give the 
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first fable as it appears in the direct tradition of the MSS. of Phaedrus and as 
it appears in the reproduction of Ademar, of all the ‘ paraphrasts’ the one that 
on the whole stands closest to the Phaedrus original. 


PHAEDRVS IN THE DIRECT TRADITION OF PR. 


Ad riuum eundem lupus et agnus uenerant 
siti compulsi; superior stabat lupus 
longeque inferior agnus. tunc tface improba 
latro incitatus iurgil causam intulit. 
‘quur’ inquit ‘turbulentam +mihi fecisti a 
aquam bibenti.’ laniger contra timens 
‘qui possum quaeso facere quod tqueris, lupe ? 
a te decurrit ad meos haustus liquor.’ 
repulsus ille ueritatis uiribus, 
‘ante hos sex menses’ ait ‘ male dixisti mihi.’ IO 
respondit agnus ‘ equidem natus non eram.’ 
‘pater hercle tuus ’f inquit ‘ male dixit mihi.’ 
atque ita correptum lacerat iniusta nece. 
haec propter illos scripta est homines fabula 
qui fictis causis innocentes opprimunt. 


3 Read ‘ fauce’ with Ad. 9 Read ‘ quereris.’ 10 Read ‘ male ait.’ 


ADEMAR 3 (Thiele, d. lat. Aesop des Romulus, No. III. pp. 12-15) : 


Lupus et agnus ad riuum uenerunt. superior lupus, longe inferior agnus. 
tunc fauce improba latro incitatus iurgio dixit. ‘cur turbulentam fecisti 
mihi aquam ?’ laniger ‘ quo fieri potest dum a te liquor decurrens ad meum 
os uenit?’ lupus ‘ante hos sex menses male dixisti mihi.’ respondit: ‘ non 
eram natus.’ lupus ‘pater tuus male dixit mihi.’ et ita correptum lacerat 
iniuste—qui fictis causis innocentes opprimunt. 


That, despite many prose expressions, this is not a composition in plain 
prose would be clear from the presence of e.g. laniger and liquor and by the 
concluding sentence which forms a senarius identical, as we see, with one of 
Phaedrus. Two other verses may be recovered without difficulty, one by 
adding gue to longe, which is supported by another paraphrast’s ‘ longeque 
inferius agnus,’ and a second by expanding the commonplace iniuste into an 
adjective anda noun. The omitted penultimate line is given, so far as sense 
goes, by the ‘haec in illos (de illis) dicta est fabula’ of more than one of 
the paraphrast MSS. as may be seen from Thiele’s apparatus l.c. 

The importance of this scholar’s contributions to the criticism of our 
author’s work and that of the related medieval collections of fables render it 
incumbent on me to refer to his views upon this question. In his I/lustrated 
Latin Aesop, p. 11, he had expressed discontent with the principle and results 
of these restorations. There he maintains that Romulus, i.e. the chief medieval 
or late Latin collection which passes under this, the name of its reputed 
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author, is to be sharply distinguished from Phaedrus and to be reconstructed 
by itself and to be used with the greatest caution for the restoration of lost 
fables. According to him the Fabulae Nouae in the editions of Burman, 
Dressler and L. Mueller have no real foundation because they sometimes used 
the Romulus texts, sometimes the ‘ Phaedrus’ tradition in the Anonymus 
(Nilantii), otherwise Ademar, and sometimes combined them both, and in 
a footnote he includes Zander’s ‘ingenious’ treatise De generibus et libris 
Parvaphrastum Phaedrianarum (1897) in the same censure. For Herr Thiele’s 
warnings against incautious procedure we cannot be too grateful. We must 
never forget that in these reconstitutions (which by the way Herr Thiele does 
not altogether abjure himself) we tread on treacherous ground. But because 
we must walk warily, there is no reason why we should stand still. The truth 
or the falsity of Thiele’s genealogy and history of the Romulus and other 
collections does not really concern the editor of Phaedrus. It is allowed that 
fragments and vestiges of the fabulist’s work appear in all the collections. 
Whether they have got into them by the straight road of transmission or some 
cross-country route of importation (interpolation) is a matter of no moment, 
provided their ultimate origin is the Fables and provided that they are not 
derived from anything now extant elsewhere. The restorations of Burman 
and Mueller are unsatisfactory for quite other reasons. Burman’s extensive 
knowledge of Phaedrus did not include a mastery of his metre. L. Mueller 
had this; but his arbitrary temperament led him astray. He took no pains to 
discover the original if it was not obvious at the first glance, and so his New 
Fables of Phaedrus are often only the metrical compositions of Lucian Mueller 
upon a given theme. In particular he failed to a greater degree than Burman 
in accommodating the phrasing of his versions to the diction of Phaedrus. 
The need for a patient regard to this may be illustrated by two examples. In 
the Fable of the Churlish Horse, v. 3, Burman displaces large by ‘ largiter,’ 
Mueller by ‘ liberaliter,’ and Thiele actually omits it altogether. It is however 
genuinely Phaedrian, as may be seen from II. 6. 15 ‘large diuisit dapem.’ 
The second example is a rejected conjecture of my own. In the Fable of the 
Town and the Country Mouse I had thought of introducing aduenerunt in the 
sense of ‘they arrived’; but found on examination that the verb is not thus 
used by Phaedrus, who has it thrice but only in combination with dies. Let 
me add in conclusion that in part the method of restoration has been 
discredited from its being applied to compositions where the original metrical 
form is lost beyond recovery. M. Havet (p. 275) has shown a prudent reserve 
in not attempting to restore more than a portion of the Fable of the Ass and 
the Ox (Ademar 34). 

In utilizing the evidence of Ademar and the other paraphrasts the 
following cautions should be observed. Poetical or semi-poetical words and 
phrases are frequently replaced in the paraphrasts by those of ordinary prose. 
Idioms and vocables of late, vulgar or even medieval Latin are substituted for 
those of classical Latinity. The expression is sometimes shorter than that of 
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Phaedrus, but oftener more diffuse. This is the case especially with the so- 
called ‘Romulus’ Fables. Lastly the MSS. in which they are presented swarm 
with textual corruptions, which it is a relief to find in many cases do not 
materially affect their testimony. 

In my first attempts to restore the metrical form of these Nouae Fabulae 
of Phaedrus I used the texts of the paraphrasts as given in the second edition 
of Hervieux without referring to the reconstructions of my predecessors. On 
comparing my results with those of Burman, L. Mueller, Havet, Zander, 
Thiele, and others, I naturally found that some of my conclusions needed to 
be modified, especially by corrections of Hervieux’ texts in the two volumes 
of Thiele already mentioned. On the other hand I found in several instances 
that I was in agreement with suggestions already put forward. In an inquiry 
like the present, which from its character and conditions permits considerable 
divergencies, such coincidences deserve particular attention, and should in 
fairness be placed to the general credit of the reconstructions in which they 
occur. I have therefore signalized them by means of an asterisk. 

In order to save space I have in general used the abbreviations Ad for the 
fables of Ademar preserved in the Leiden MS., edited with a facsimile by 
G. Thiele under the title of Der illustrierte Aesop (1905), and R for the fables of 
all other collections in MSS., the readings of which are given in Thiele’s Dery 
lateintsche Aesop des Romulus (1910). 

The text of the fables I give in the versified restorations alone. Where no 
note is subjoined, my printed Latin text corresponds exactly to that which 
stands in the source. 


I. THE GNAT AND THE BULL. 


ADEMAR, No. 36. Thiele, D. lat. Aesop d. Romulus, No. LXXXIV. 
Einletiung, p. ccxxviii) : 


Culex cum taurum prouocasset uiribus, 
cuncti uenerunt ut spectaclum cernerent. 
tunc paruus ‘ satis est quod uenisti comminus ; 
<‘nam > par tibi sum factus iudicio tuo.’ 
hic se per auras sustulit penna leui 5 
lusitque turbam et tauri destituit minas. 
qui, si fuisset ualidae ceruicis memor, 
pudendum contempsisset aduersarium, 
materia ineptae nec fuisset gloriae. 
sibi famam minuit qui se indignis comparat. IO 


2 My correction for wenevunt cuncts popult ut spectacula ceynevent Ad. Thiele 
d. illusty. Aesop, p. 13, attacks spectaculum cerneve; but see e.g. Aetna 600. cunctt 
populi could no doubt stand in the sense of ‘all the world,’ cf. F. Cramer Archiv f. lat. 
Lex. 6, pp. 349 sq-; but it has a vulgar smack and, if kept, involves Burman’s 
improbable alteration ut pugnam c. The Phaedrus MSS. regularly change ‘ periclum’ 
to the commoner ‘ periculum.’ See I. 28, 11, II. 4. 13, II. 7. 14, ete. 
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3 pavuus Birt*, pavuus culex Ad. Cf. culex 413 ‘parue culex.’ satis est Burman, 
Mueller* (App. 17. 6), satis inquit habeo Ad. 

4 nam pay tibt sum factus my correction for paruus tibi factus sum Ad, nam Burman, 
par tibt sum factus nempe Mueller. 

6 tuvbam Burman*, tuvba Ad. 

7 gut Mueller, quod Ad. 

8 contempsisset (Burman) aduersavium Mueller*, contempsevat inimicum Ad. The 
correction is certain. The indicative is late Latin; for aduevsavius cf. Phaedr. 
App. 11. 3. 

Q materia ineptae (uanae materia Birt) nec fuisset gloriae Heraeus, et ineptae matheria 
non fursset gloriatw (a trite synonym for gloria) Ad. I had already conjectured 
‘mateviae meptae (gen.) nec futsset gloria’; but Heraeus’ restoration seems better, 
cf. Lucan 8. 76 ‘ laudis materia.’ 

10 stht famam minut Birt*, quia ille ssbi famam diminuit Ad. 


II. THE CHURLISH HORSE. 
(ADEMAR only 58, Thiele No. LXXII., Einlettung, p. ccxvii.) 


Equum rogabat asinus pauxillum hordei. 
<sonipes > ‘ libenter,’ inquit ‘si possem, darem, 
pro dignitate et nostra large tribuerem.’ 

sed cum uenerimus uespere ad praesepia 

folliculum farre plenum donabo tibi. 5 
asellus autem ‘qui rem tam paruam negas, 

quid in maiori te facturum existimem ?’ 


1 vogabat Burman*, cum rvogaret Ad. pauxtllum h, my correction, parum sibi h. 
Ad. pauxillum is glossed as pavu(u)m in Corp. Gl. IV. 374. 42, V. 472. 36, 130. 3 
(paullulum Burman), pavticulam Mueller. 

2 I have added the appropriate souipes from IV. 4. 3. A subject can hardly be 
dispensed with. 

davem is my correction for dave which Ad. has between horvdet and libentey, davem 
having been shifted in order to go with /sbenter. 

3 pro d. et my correction, et pvo d. Ad.; for the postponed et cf. III. 7. 10. 

4 uespeve ad praesepia Burman’, ad pr. wespeve Ad. 

5 folliculum f. pl. donabo tibi is my correction, dabo tibi folliculum plenum farve Ad., 
dabo hercle pl. f. folliculum tabi Birt. 

6. asellus autem (cf. Abp. 14. 11) my correction, e¢ asellus Ad., cut contva asellus 
Mueller. 

After 7 Ademar adds as a ‘moral’ ‘ qui cum magna promittunt, parua negant. 
est in dando nolens, tenax sollicitando,’ the metrical form of which (if it was part of 
the original fable), is now irrecoverable. 


In the next four Fables Ademar is our mainstay, but R in various branches 
may be drawn on to a certain extent. 


III. THE ARROGANT HORSE. 
(ADEMAR 37, Thiele, No. LIII. Einl. p. ccxv., Havet, p. 275.) 
Ademar has to be our basis, the versions of R being very diffuse. 


<Forma superbus,> insolens phaleris equus 
asino occucurrit, qui fatigatus malis 
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quia transeunti tardius dederat uiam, 

‘ulx me’ inquit ‘teneo quin te rumpam calcibus.’ 
reticuit ille et gemitu testatur deos. 5 
equus currendo ruptus paruo in tempore 

ad uillam est missus. hunc onustum stercore 

ut uidit asinus, tali eum inrisit modo: 

‘ quid gloriose quondam <cum> phaleris tibi, 

modo ad contemptam <qui> redisti miseriam ?’ 10 


1 Ad. has left out the beginning of the fable as the halting metre shows. Havet 
supplies ‘auro frenatus’ from the long-winded KR versions ‘ equus quidam ornatus 
freno ex auro atque argento, sella et nacco pretioso satis decorus membra iuuenta 
occurrit asino’; but fovma superbus seems to give a better antithesis. membris decorus 
is possible. 

2 as. occucuynit Havet, asino occuymit Ad., occ. as. Heraeus. 

3 guia ty. t. dederat u. Havet, tr. t. dedit u. Ad., quia allt tr. dedevat u. R. 

4 uix me inguit teneo Havet, uix 2. me teneo Ad. quin Burman, ut non Ad. 

8 ut uidet asellus Havet, who inserts from the R paraphrasts ingvedi per semitam | 
in prvato pascens (prato ipse pascens would be better, as Phaedrus is as fond of not 
inserting 77 with the ablative as the paraphrasts are of inserting it). But the shorter 
version seems more in the fabulist’s style. 

modo is my correction, cf. IV. 1. 9, ueybo Ad., woce or sono (?) from III. 18.9 R, 
toco Burman, soce increpat Havet. } 

g quid gl. qu. cum phaleris tibi is my correction for qusd tibi gl. quondam falevis Ad., 
cum having fallen out after -dam; cf. for the colloquial guid tilt... cum Cic. 
Quinct. 55 *quid miht, inquit, cum sanctimonia et diligentia ?’ gloviose is of course the 
vocative. 

IO gui omitted in Ac. was added by Burman. modo is to be taken with 
contemptam. 


IV. THE WOODMAN AND THE TREES. 
(ADEMAR 44, Thiele No. LXIV. pp. 210 sqq., Ezul. p. xlvii.) 


Probably this fable belonged to Book I. See above p. 151. Thiele bases 
his restoration of the Phaedrus fable on the Weissenburg MS. (‘ Phfaedrus] 
restitut[us|=rf[ecensio] W.’) f. Ad. he classes here with the R paraphrases, 
thus greatly obscuring its special value. Neither the procedure nor its results 
commend themselves, and in my reconstitution I shall use his materials 
without the trammels of his hypotheses. 


Facta homo securi ab arboribus sibi postulat 
ligno manubrium quod foret firmissimo. 

dari iusserunt <.ex > oleastro ceterae. 

securi aptato ramos <ille> ac robora 

qua libuit magna intrepide coepit caedere. 5 
tum fraxino sic quercus ‘ merito plectimur, 

caecae hosti dedimus quae roganti manubrium.’ 


1 Facta h. sec. my restoration, securt facta homo or h. s. facta R, secuvis cum fussset 
facta Ad. 
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postulabat ab avbovibus (ab arb. postulauit, postulabat avboves Ad.) ut illi manubrium 
davent (stbt manubrium dave, man. ex alts sibt dart) Ad. R. ab. ais. postulat is my restoration. 

2 My restoration for de ligno quod esset (evat) firmum (omnium firmior, read firmius, 
Ad.) Ad. R. Ad.’s lection suggests the superlative. 

3 I have restored chiefly by the help of Ad. oleastvo iusseyunt ceteva (for cetevae) 
taking davt from the previous context, omnes oleastrum (oleastvo) iussevunt dave R. 

4 sumpsit (accepit) homo manubrium, an insertion in Ad. and most of R before the 
next sentence. It was an expansion of the curt though clear expression of Phaedrus. 

abhastatum (for adaptatum Wolfflin Archiv. f. lat. Lex. 1V. 324) secuvi, in secuvim 
coaptato (manubrio), apta secuvae KR, aptata secure (Ad.) from which combined I have 
deduced secuvt aptato. ille, which I have added, is necessary for the sake of clearness ; 
it is represented by the homo of Ad. and R. 

vamos et (or ac R) vobova magna Ad. R, though the Weissenburg MS. omits all 
except vobova. magna, which seems genuine, must stand in the next line. 

5 ommaque quae uellet Ad., omniaque q. uoluit, et omnia gq. uolebat R from which I 
have restored qua libuit ; cf. ‘ubi libuit’ ‘quo libuit’ Pliny. iuzdubiose Ad., indubius or 
indubttantey R, which last is (Corp. Gloss. 1V. 357. 15) a gloss on the intvepide I have 
restored. 

coepit incideve Ad., c. decedeve Weiss. The compounds meet in the simple caedere, 
Thiele’s conjecture. 

6 tum I have written for the func of R (stcgue Ad.), quercus fraxino ait Ad. or 
q. fr. sic ait R, sic g. dixisse fertuy Weiss. on which Mueller builds. ‘mevito plectimur I 
have restored from I. 31. 13 digne et iuste (Ad., bene R) (haec) (nos) patimuy Ad. R. 

7 gut (quia) vogantt hosts nostro (ut) caect (om. Ad.) manubrium (-1a) dedimus Ad. R, 
which Ihave corrected, nostvo not being wanted and caecus being metaphorical in 
Phaedrus. uve istud patimuy dedimus quae manubrium Mueller; but this scansion is 
less likely in Phaedrus. See the exx. in Havet, § 82. 


V. THE Town MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 
(ADEMAR 13, Thiele No. XV., Emlettung, p. ccx sq.) 


This story is perhaps best known from the Horatian version, S. 2. 5. 59 
sqq., which shows few agreements in diction with Phaedrus. Our fable is on 
the whole faithfully reproduced in Ademar; but corrections and supplements 
in parts may be derived from the prolix versions of R. 


Hospitio quondam mus urbanus rustici 

exceptus glandem cenat; dein rediens domum 

perduxit precibus secum in urbem rusticum. 

simul uenere, opulentam subierunt domum 

cellamque intrarunt multiplici plenam dape ; = 
in qua dum uariis perfruuntur reliquliis, 

impulso se infert ostio cellarius. 

urbanus noto facile se abscondit cauo, 

at miser ignota rusticus trepidat domo, 

mortemque metuens per parietes cursitat. IO 
ast ubi quae uoluit sustulit cellarius 

clausitque limen, iterum urbanus rusticum 

ad escam hortatur, ille pauidus ‘ uix queo. 

censen redibit ?’ alter ‘tantum ergo times? 
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haud <temere> has inuenire delicias potes.’ 15 
respondit ‘ curis glans me pascat liberum.’ 

utilius secum est in pauperie uiuere 
quam diuitiarum carpi sollicitudine. 


1-2 Hospitio . . . exceptus Burman*, Hosp. qu. m. uvb. exceptus est vusticr Ad., 
glandem cenat my correction, e¢ humsl: glande coenamt causam perfecit (which lastis merely 
a corruption of cenam perf., a gloss on cenauit) Ad. 

dein vedsens domum (omitted in Ad.) my supplement from R’s deinde mus urbanus 
vediens muvem agvavium vogabat uenive secum ad prandium. 

3 secum my correction from R (above), post Ad. 

4 not in Ad. but seemingly necessary. 

simul ueneve ‘as soon as they arrived’ with the Phaedrian use of simul =simul ac 
and of uenio (App. 14. 22) and opulentam (honestam R ‘rich’; see Ronsch Jtala u. 
Vulgata, p. 332; cf. locuplete domo Hor. l.c.) are my corrections, wenere im urbem et 
lautam subierunt (App. 14. 21) domum Mueller. Both corrections are based on R 
factumque est ut simul uentvent ingrediuntuy ambo (in) honestam domum, qui uevo uenerunt 
in uvbem hones<tam> subterunt domum. 

5 cellam Ad., cellarium R. 

intvavunt Mueller, entvauzt Ad. 

omnibus plenum bonis R, plurtmo vefertam cibo Ad., discordant readings and both of 
them substitutes for a less obvious original. My multiplict . . . dape is from 
Catullus 64. 304. Phaedrus has dapem twice, 

6 So Burman, ¢. g. d. u. perfruituy Ad., omitting veliquis (I. 22. 6 ‘ut fruaris 
reliquiis’), which is indicated by R’s ‘sic ait’ frueve mecum, amice, quae nobis cotidte 
supevant cumque multis cibarus uteventuy (cum multa uaria utuntuy W). 

7 So Burman (uenit) except that se infert is my correction, hostis cellarario vepulsis 
Ad. impello however is the proper compound as in Petronius 16, 99, and it is 
indicated by R wenit cellavarius festinans (=se infert) et ostium cellavis impulit. vepulsis 
would be more appropriate of the door fastenings, Ov. Met. 2.157. For the correct 
singular ostium see Petronius 16 ‘ostium non satis audaci strepitu exsonuit zmpulsum,’ 
and so 99. hosts Ad. seems to owe its plural to attraction by the lost veliguiis. 

cellarius Burman’, cellavarius, etc., Ad. R. 

8 noto . . . cauo Heraeus’, cf. 11. 4. 17, nota . . . cameyna Ad., notis . . . cauernis 
W, notis . . . cauts Burman. 

g So Burman* (trepidans 7.), at m. rusticus trepidat tgnota d. Ad. 

10 per p. (per diuersa loca) R, ctvca p. Ad. 

11 ast (or at) ubt R, omitted by Ad., ut Burman. 

quae uoluit s. c. | take from cellavarius q. uoluit s. Ad., quae uolebat (R) s.c. Burman. 

12 So Ad., cellavii (h)ostium clausit or the like R. 

13 ade. h. so Ad. 

tlle pauidus wuix queo is my correction for at tlle wx possum ualde perterritus Ad. 
uix queo is treated as non places, haud queo (Sen. Phoen. 146) Havet § 58. 

14 censen’ vedilit ? my correction for putasne uemet ? Ad., but uenset cannot mean 
‘return’; for the corruption cf. on III. Epil. 12, p.95 sup. For the colloquial censen’?, 
for which putasne ? is an obvious substitute, see Terence Eun. 217, Pers. 5. 168. 

altey tantum ergo times my correction for dle (due to the previous ile) tantum ergo 
metuens ait Ad., (tlle) quid tantum times ? Burman. 

15 My cortection for haud has tu poteris in. del. Ad. 

For haud temeve, which here means mon facile as non temere frequently, see 
V. Aen. 9. 375; haud has tibt in. del. potes Thiele, who doubts whether the sentence 
comes from Phaedrus. 
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16 cui vespondit Ad., but cui is not necessary ; see V. 3. 6. cura glans me p. liberum 
my correction for me glans secuvam p. et ltbevam (a thoroughly ‘ paraphrastic’ 
expression) Ad. 

The insertion of 3 (2) verses, elicited from R, by Burman and Mueller, does 
not appear to be warranted. The curt expression is characteristic of our author. 

17 My correction for guia (merely an introductory conjunction of Ad., cf. 
No. VI.) melius est in paupertatula (a late Latin diminutive) sua secum usuere Ad., in 
paupevtate tutum praestat uiuere Burman. 

18 So Ad. 

R prefixes the whole moral to the fable (cf. No. VI.) in the form securum in 
paupertate uiueve melius esse quam diuttem taedio macevart pey hane breuem auctoris probatuy 

fabulam, or more shortly secuvius uiuit pauper quam diues, where securum has apparently 
come from s¢cum, a trace of which is found in the doublet appended to some of the 
R versions diligant homines frugalem utam et securt uuent (evunt)in sua casella. 


VI. THE ‘ NEUTRAL’ Bat. 
(ADEMAR 38, Thiele No. LIV. p. 173, Einleitung p. ccxv.) 


Ademar is here again our chief stay, the R paraphrasts having a different 
version of the fable. 


Bellum gerebant uolucres cum quadrupedibus 
et modo uincentes uincebantur denuo. 
<at> uespertilio, dubios euentus timens, 
<aciem> quam primo superiorem uiderat, 
ad eam se conferebat < fortunae comes. > 5 
<(‘mox res> in pacem cum redisset pristinam, 
utrique generi fraus detecta apparuit. 
damnatus ergo tam pudendo crimine 
lucem refugiens tenebris se atris condidit. 
qui se duabus partibus commiserit, 10 
utrubique ingratus uiuet et turpis sibi. 


2 uimcebantuy denuo my correction for Ad.’s ztevium uincebantur. 

3 at added by Burman’. 

4 aciem Zander*, omitted in Ad. 

quam Zander*, quem Ad. after supertorem. 

primo superiovem my correction, superiorem fievt Zander, supertovem quem primo Ad. 

uidevat Zander, utdisset Ad. with a vulgar confusion of moods. 

5 fovtunae comes an elegant though necessarily uncertain supplement of Zander. 

6 mox ves my supplement ; for ves . . . vedisset, the sense of which is given by 
Ad.’s vedissent, cf. Livy 6. 6. 3, etc., Lucr. 3. 910 ‘ad somnum si ves vedit atque 
quietem.’ App. 5 seems to show that Phaedrus had read Lucretius 3. 980 sqq. 

7 utvique Burman”, utvogue Ad. 

detecta Zander, decepia Ad. 

g tenebris se atris condidit Zander, a. se condidit t. noctis Ad., perhaps nocte se atva 
condidit, But something quite different is indicated by the paraphrasts that give the 
other version. These have ‘sententia auium damnatur eo quod suos reliquerat ut 
lucem fugiat semper exsfoliatusque plumis ut noctibus uolet nudus,’ which points to 
tenebvis implumis uolat, certainly an appropriate penalty. Perhaps Ad.’s reading has 
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come from tenebris in pullis,a corruption of implumis, wolat being taken as a historic 


present, 
10, 11 The ‘moral’ also shows divergence between Ad. and R. Ad. gives at 


the end of the fable ‘quia quisquis a duabus partibus se uindicant desidevat, utrisque ingvatus 
turpiter uiuit,’ while R prefixes ‘ qui se duabus partibus obnoxium commiserit, hic et illic 
ingvatus uiwit et veus potius evit sibi.” These morals clearly have a common element as 
Thiele has seen, though he supposes conflation. My restoration is based upon the 
convergences of utvisque and hic et illic on utrubique and of reus sibt and turpitey on 
turpis silt, ‘ bringing discredit on himself.’ 

If Ad. is to be exclusively regarded, Burman’s qui se duabus uenditabit partobus | 
utvisque ingvatus uitam deget turpiter (cf. I. 3. 2 al.) seems satisfactory. 


VII. THE RELAPSING VIXEN OR NATURE WILL OUT. 


(Thiele No. XCVII., Einlettung p. ccxx.) 


The subject of this fable, preserved in the Weissenburg MS. (W) and the 
Vindobonensis lat. 303 (V), is the behaviour of a female fox whom Jupiter had 
made a woman and a bride. It is in general that of the Aesopian Fable 
No. 149 in Halm, though there are differences in details.’ 


, rn nn 4 
Levs ayacdpevos adwrexos TO cuveTov TaY ppevav Kal TO TOLKLNOY TO 
/ , > A aA > , , > , , \ “ ’ \ 
Bacirevov avtTH tTaV aGdoyov fowrv évexyeipice. PBovdropmevos Se yvavar ev THY 
/ ra \ 
TUXHY peTarrAdEaca peTeBareTo TH Ew, hepouevns ev popeiw, KAVOapoOV Tapa 
\ ” b) a“ e / > an \ , b , f A / 
Thv Ow adjev. 9 Oé, avticyeiy yn Suvapévn, érrerdn TepteTrtato, Tov popeEiou 
> / > ff cr Z% ? a \ \ > , ’ 
avaTnonoaca akoopwws cvrAd\aPeiv avTov éme:pato, Kal o Zevs ayavaxtnoas Kat 
auTis wadu eis THY apyaiay Takw aToKaTécTycev. 
e , wn e ~ “~ f 
6 Noyos SnrAo? Ste of hadrAor TOV avOpeTAY, Kav Ta TPOTXnMATA NapTpoTEpa 
avardBwot, Thv yoo dvow ov petatiPevtat. 


The essential part of both fables is the transformation of the Fox ; and this 
is removed by those who, following the corrupt tradition of vv. 2-3, make 
Jupiter transform himself, in conformity with his better known practice in 
amatory adventures. 


Naturam turpem nulla fortuna obtegit. 

Humanam in speciem cum uertisset Iuppiter 
<maritus > uulpem, ut legitimo sedit toro, 
scarabaeum uidit prorepentem ex angulo 

notamque ad praedam desiliuit celerius. 5 
superi risere grande, at erubuit Pater 

uulpemque repudiatam thalamis expulit, 

his prosecutus ‘ uiue quo digna es modo, 

quia digna nostris esse meritis non potes.’ 


2 Humanam in sp. Gude, in hum. sp. V, hum, sp. W. 

wevtisset Gude, se u. W. 

3 mavitus ‘would-be husband,’ ‘lover’ is my addition; cf. Verg. Aen. 4. 35, 
Propertius 2. 21. 10 (=amator, v. 4, which would be also possible here). 


1 The theme is differently handled in Aesop Mouse.’ 
No. 88 (Halm), ‘ Aphrodite, the Weasel and the 
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4 ut legittmo my correction, legttimis ut W, V gives the general sense ‘et uulpem 
guast legitimo (which indicates ut legitimo) thovo sibi adsideve fecisset’ (there is space for 
a single word before thovo as after siluit below). 

There is no difficulty in the change of subject as sedit can only refer to the 
bride ; cf. Propertius 4. 11. 85 sq. ‘seu tamen aduersum mutarit ianua lectum] 
sedevit et nostro cauta nouerca toro.’ 

5 provepente W. V has a curious variant ‘widit illa scrabonem pvovepetentem ex 
arbore’ apparently for cvabronem ; cf. Thiele in Hermes 43, pp. 345 sqq. 

6 desiliamt celerus my correction for celevius silinit W, celevius siluit V, celert 
prosiluit gradu Gude. For the form -stlimit cf. destlimt Columella 6. 24. 3, exsiliutt 


Pliny 9. 55, Seneca N.Q. 2. 49. 3, tvansiliuit Pliny 29. 9. For the verse ending 
compare dittius I. 2. 16, facilius I. 20. 4, ualidius I. 19. 8, 24. 9, etc. 

supert viseve gvande is my correction for superi gradu viseve W, .. . hinc supent V. 
For gvande, which represents the yédws doPeoros of Homer JI. 1. 599, Od. 8. 326, cf. 


Mart. 1. 3. 7 al. ‘grande “sophos,”’ and for the acc. Pers. 5. 190 ‘crassum ridet 
Vulfenius.’ 


at ev. Patey my correction for magnis (which has come from gvandis)-er. pater W, 
et pater Iupitey (a gloss on pater) evubuit V, supevi viseve ; magnus er. pater Gude: but 


pater in this connexion does not need an epithet, IV. 12. 6. ‘superi risere’ is in 
Ovid Met. 4. 188. 

7 thalamis expultt V, taltximis expudit W. 

8 uade modo quo digna es V. 


9 So Gude, quia digne nostris mevitis non potest esse W, q. digna nosty. mer. non 
esse non potes V. 


J. P. PosTGATE. 
LIVERPOOL, 
January 5, 1918. 


THE MSS. OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES. 


CHARLES ERSKINE STUART’S studies of the MSS. of Seneca’s tragedies 
are known to readers of the Class. Quart. from his two articles (V., IgII, 
pp. 32 sqq., and VI., 1912, pp. I sqq.). Before he died he expressed a wish 
that his collations and notes should pass to me. 

Other scholars used to draw upon his information, and his answers to 
their questions were prompt and full. As far as my knowledge and my leisure 
serve, I wish to carry on this correspondence; or, if copious details of any 
MS. are desired, I will do my best to put his notebooks themselves at the 
disposal of the inquirer, in the Library of this College or elsewhere. 


E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


M 








NOTES ON THE CONSONANTS IN THE GREEK OF 
ASIA MINOR. 


THE ASPIRATES. 


THE change of the Greek aspirates into the voiceless spirants of the 
modern language was already beginning to appear in some of the ancient 
dialects... The intermediate stage in this development is naturally that of 
affricates, ph, th, kh, becoming /y/, tP, kx respectively, a stage seen in such 
spellings as wetnAXaxyota.” The evidence of the inscriptions shows that the 
change was not readily effected in Attic,> and the clearest mark of this 
conservatism is the interchange of aspirates and tenues. 

The Ko inscriptions of Asia Minor furnish striking evidence of the value 
attached to the aspirates there during the early centyries of our era. An 
examination of the inscriptions belonging to the area, which may be taken to 
correspond roughly with the limits of ancient Phrygia, shows a steady 
confusion over a great extent of it between the aspirates ¢, 0, x, and the tenues 
a, 7, «. Such spellings as adeArroi, dpecBvtepos, Tuyarnp, unOpi, Kap, yvvacxt, 
occur constantly, proving that the aspirates during the period of the inscrip- 
tions, which extends to 4 A.D., and in the region where the examples are 
found, had a non-continuous, not a spirantal, value. The same confusion, 
pointing to the same conclusion, prevailed in other parts of Asia Minor. 
Among Greek borrowings in Armenian, too, we find forms like akat (ayarns), 
elike (€Xtxias), nat*vum (vitpov).4 The cause underlying this confusion cannot 
be stated, since we lack knowledge of the phonology of the native, pre- 
Hellenic languages of the interior of Asia Minor. It may be suggested that 
the non-Greek peoples failed to give sufficient prominence to the second 
element in the pronunciation of the Greek aspirates, viz., the breath-expulsion, 
and consequently gave them values approaching those of simple tenues. The 
aspirate was, in all probability, foreign to the native Phrygian language; the 
I. Eur. aspirates had been reduced in it to non-aspirated mutes. With 
Gk. dépw is connected Phr. a@Beper, with Gk. €@nxa, Oeros, Phr. adaxer, 
(a)datea.” But whatever may have been the precise values of the Greek 
aspirates on the lips of the non-Greek peoples of Asia Minor, it is clear that 
they were nearer the tenues #, #, & than the spirants f, Pp, y. 

3 Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 76. 


# See Thumb, Byz. Zft. ix. 412. 
5 Brugmann, Grundriss* i. 2, 650. 


1 For its earliest appearance see Schmidt, 
KZ. 32. 341 Sq. 
2 See Brugmann, G.G.,* 123. 
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Do the inscriptions yield any signs that the normal Greek development to 
spirants by way of affricates was asserting itself in Asia Minor? The almost 
complete absence of inscriptions after the fourth century renders it impossible 
to deal adequately with the question. But if we regard the geographical 
distribution of our examples within the area already referred to, it is seen that 
the interchange of aspirate and tenuis occurs in the great majority of cases in 
the eastern and south-eastern parts—the nerth Lycaonian plain, the district 
around Iconium, the valley of Phrygia Paroreios, the district of Phrygia ad 
Pisidiam, and the Killanian Plain. These districts, in all of which, except 
the last named, inscriptions in the native Phrygian have been found, largely 
consisted of great imperial estates; they were regions comparatively remote, 
lying outside the main stream of Greek influence. On the other hand, of the 
cities of S.W. Phrygia, where this influence was specially strong, Hierapolis 
alone gives a fair number of examples. Of the others, Colossae supplies the 
form Povzrov, and Apamea the form @e@ycerat, which may be explained as due 
to a tendency towards simple reduplication.* The inscriptions of Laodiceia 
and Eumeneia give no instances. To this purely negative evidence that side 
by side with the retention in some districts of their non-continuous values the 
aspirates, under the levelling influence of intercourse with other parts of the 
Hellenistic world, were pursuing the normal Greek development, we may add 
the single piece of positive evidence which is supplied by the form e/Anrdas 
in an inscription of Hierapolis.* Wauth regard to the Greek loan-words in 
Armenian, Thumb (of. czt.) remarks that, in contrast with the earlier practice 
of representing Greek ¢, y, 6 by p%, ke, #¢ and the occasional confusion with 
p, k, t, an effort was later (after 10 A.D.) made to represent the spirantal value 
of ¢, x by using f for the former, x and § for the latter. We may therefore 
presume that in the later Kou of Asia Minor the Greek aspirates had two 
sets of values, the one (non-continuous) due to their pronunciation by the 
native peoples, the other (tending to become, and eventually becoming 
spirantal) reflecting general Kown tendencies, and threatening to oust the 
former. The position is not surprising in the Greek of a land of which the 
people were at the same time non-Hellenic and in close contact during 
the late Roman and early Byzantine periods with the general Greek world.‘ 

The fact that no special attempt was made to represent a spirantal 
pronunciation of @ in the loan-words in Armenian probably shows that the 
non-continuous value of 8 was maintained with greater persistence than that 
of @ or x. Here again our ignorance of the native phonology forbids an 
explanation. It is noteworthy that in some of the local Greek dialects of 
modern Cappadocia @ frequently has the value of a simple tenuis.° In the 
dialect of Fertek it regularly has this value, whether it stands alone or in 
combination with a continuous sound. In the latter case, which will be 


1 See Anderson’s map of Asia Minor—Mur- 3 ].H.S., 1897, p. 411, No. 14. 
ray’s Handy Classical Maps. * See Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor 
2 Cf. the form émifefnuévois in an inscription pp. 195. 
of Julia Ipsos. 5 Dawkins, op. cit., p. 74 Sqq. 
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May we not see in this 
phenomenon of the modern dialects a partial survival of an ancient phonetic 
Persistence of this kind is not unusual in the history of 
One may compare the history of Latin 4, to which the Kelts of 
N. France gave the @ value of their own d—a change which has led to further 
modifications, such as the palatalization of a preceding guttural: e.g. French 


treated separately, it is a tenuis in all the dialects. 


peculiarity ? 
language. 


cher from Latin carus.1 Mr. Dawkins (op. ctt., p. 79) gives the general 
explanation of this, as of the other values (xy, c) of @ in these dialects, that the 
people, from constantly speaking Turkish, found a difficulty in pronouncing 
the Modern Greek spirant p, which is foreign to Turkish. But the loss of any 
of the distinct phonetic sounds of an older native language by the natives 
themselves on account of the influence of a later adopted language does not 
seem to be one of the results of bilingual conditions. The absence of the 
spirants 5, 6, and velar y in the Greek of Terra d’Otranto, to which Mr. 
Dawkins refers, must be attributed to the phonology of the native Italians of 
that region rather than to Modern Italian. He points out, too, the objection 
that this treatment of @ is found in villages which contain no Turks. We 
would suggest, in view of the early difference of treatment apparent in the 
loan-words in Armenian, that the natives of Asia Minor themselves always 
found spirant 0 a more difficult sound to acquire than spirants ¢ and x, and 
that the variety of sounds in which the ancient aspirate has issued in the 
modern dialects is a reflection of this difficulty. 


TENUES AND MEDIAE. 


No phonetic change was more characteristic of the languages of Asia 
Minor than the softening of the tenues to mediae under the influence of 
a nasal immediately preceding; vr, wa, ve thus became vd, wb, vg. Its 
existence in the Phrygian area is attested by the forms xovdordrn in a third- 
century inscription from Altyn Tash,? Mavéando for the Phrygian town of 
Mdavrtanxos,® and Aapwpod is an inscription of Pogla.* The obvious importance 
of this phenomenon, which arose originally among the pre-Hellenic peoples of 
Asia Minor, lies in its subsequent spread throughout the Greek-speaking 
world, so that it is a general characteristic of the modern tongue, which 
makes no distinction between original vt, uw, ve and vd, w8, vy. The nasal 
element in the combination exerted a twofold influence; it changed the tenues 
into mediae by a process of assimilation, while it prevented the change of the 
mediae into the voiced spirants 3, v, z, their normal development in the later 
Greek. 

The inscriptions further give evidence of a tendency to confuse tenues and 
mediae in initial and intervocalic positions in the Greek of the Phrygian area. 
We have, for example, 


3 Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 150. 


1 See Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People,’ p. 20. 
§ B.C.H, xvi. p. 425. 


2 Studies in the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, p. 219, No. 18. 
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Keide (=xettat): Ramsay, C. and B., No. 679: Akroénos. 
O@vyadpi: B.C.H. 1902, p. 218, No. 9: Iconium. 

Leractois: C.I.G. 3906b: Hierapolis. 

Topvov (=Adpuvov): Ath. Mitt. 1888, p. 261, No. 87: Sinethandos. 


In a native Phrygian inscription’ the Greek participle xexptuévos appears 
in the form yeypemevav. This confusion was widespread in Asia Minor, and 
it appears also in the Greek borrowings in Armenian. It is valuable as 
showing that in the Kou period the tenues tended to be softened in pro- 
nunciation and to approach the mediae in value, and the mediae tended rather 
to retain their non-continuous value than to succumb to the normal develop- 
ment into spirants. Here again our ignorance of the phonology of the native 
languages prohibits any definite explanation. We may, however, note that 
this sporadic confusion to which our evidence testifies shows that the tenues 
and mediae generally tended to follow the line of development which they 
regularly adopted when preceded by a nasal, and the suggestion presents itself 
that a nasal quality was a general characteristic of the speech of the native 
peoples. Other phenomena in the popular Kowv7 of the district would seem 
to point to the same conclusion. The insertion of an ‘irrational’ nasal before 
non-continuous sounds is not uncommon. The form dvya@ov occurs in an 
inscription of 3 to 4 A.D. from Miskamos,? @vyyarpéi in a bilingual inscription 
of Kozanli,*® [lav7iov in an inscription of Pissia.4 The loan-words in Armenian 
also give evidence of this. Buturas, who has discussed the whole question of 
the irrational nasal,® concludes that the phenomenon was once widely spread 
over Asia Minor. Beside this insertion of the nasal we notice frequent 
examples of its omission, as in the forms fwtes, svBios, mapayéArw, etc. The 
early dialect of Pamphylia was in this, as in the change of vt to v6, affected by 
the native phonology. Such two opposite methods of treating the nasal are 
best explained by the existence of a general nasal intonation, which tended to 
blur the definite value of the nasal consonants and to produce uncertainty in 
their use. This indistinctness might explain such spellings as yav§pos, 
apév7rt@s, Which occur in the inscriptions. A general nasal pronunciation is 
also indicated by another sound change. We have a few examples of uf, vd 
becoming, by assimilation, u(y), v(v). The form yaypos occurs in two inscrip- 
tions from different parts of the Phrygian area,’ the name of the river 
Tembrogios appears as Teupoyios in an inscription of Dorylaion,® the name 
KwvaBopiov is connected by Kretschmer with the Lycian personal name 
xAtabora, KuvdaB8vupis,? and the Greek pavdpayopas is written manragor in 
Armenian. Now in an inscription of Tralles (C.J.G. 2919) we have in the 
form éudouov an example of the change of 8 to w where no nasal consonant 

1 No, XXXII. of Caider’s colleetion, in J.H.S. 
IQII, p. 161 sqq. 

2 ].H.S. 1899, p. 298, No. 218. 

8 ].H.S. 1911, p. 185, No. 46. 


4 ].H.S. 1899, p. 307, No. 247. 
5 In Glotta, 1913, p. 170 sqq. 


6 See Thumb, Handbuch der griech. Dialekte, 
p. 301. 

7 J.H.S. 1911, p. 165, No. 2, and Ath. Mitt. 
1888, p. 255, No. 66. 
8 Ath, Mitt., ibid., p. 362. 

® See Anderson in J.H.S. 1898, p. 109. 
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precedes. Schweizer’ supposes an intermediate form éuSddpuov, but a strong 
nasalization of the preceding vowel would sufficiently account for the change. 
To this example may be added the interchange of 8 and pw in some native 
names; e.g., AavpBnvos and Aa:punvos, Bradvios and MaAadvéos. 

That some of the modern dialects of Asia Minor have inherited the 
tendency to a softened pronunciation of the tenues appears from the evidence 
which Mr. Dawkins supplies. He notes? that in the dialect of Pharasa, 
‘where ¢ and the voiceless stops 7, 7, « occur, there is a difficulty in deciding 
whether the sound is ¢ or j, 7 or b, t or d,« or g.’ He also notes the 
occasional change of tenuis to media where no nasal precedes in the dialects 
of Cappadocia.* These dialects present us with a further phenomenon, which 
recalls the evidence of the inscriptions. The change of wb to u(u) appears 
frequently in the modern speech of Asia Minor,‘ as in pwafm for (€)ubafo, dé 
popoer for dé bopcev, é8reun from evAaurys. Furthermore, the change of an 
explosive to a nasal, where no nasal precedes (as in éudoyuov) is well repre- 
sented in the dialects of Cappadocia. This change, like that of ud to p(y), Is 
a tendency rather than a regular practice, and as such would lead to a 
confusion between explosive and nasal, which explains the occasional reverse 
change of uw to =. 

We have seen that the non-Greek peoples of Asia Minor tended in 
speaking Greek to retain the non-continuous values of 8, 5, y. But, as in the 
case of the aspirates, there is evidence that the general tendency to change 
them into spirants was at work, seeking to nullify the native influence. The 
representation of Latin v by @ is a clear sign of spirantal value for the Greek 
sound, and examples of this occur frequently enough in the inscriptions of 
2 to 4 A.D. of the Phrygian area. Their evidence, we believe, justifies the 
conclusion that the spirantal value established itself most readily in the parts 
which were most exposed to outside influence. Among the Latin words 
noted, v was represented in S.W. Phrygia and the great cities by ov in eight 
cases, by 8 in thirteen, in N. and E. Phrygia by ov in eight cases, by 8 
in four. The form odio is found in a public inscription of Pessinus of an early 
date (first half of 2 B.c.).6 Though it proves nothing for the popular pro- 
nunciation, it shows that the spirantal value, which y at this time possessed 
elsewhere,? was already making its way into the language of the educated 
official classes, preliminary to invading the more popular speech. We have 
no definite evidence in the inscriptions of the spirantal pronunciation of 6, 
though we cannot doubt that it also was making headway. It has, however, 
been already stated that @ appears to have retained its non-continuous value 
more persistently than the other aspirates, and the history of 6 seems to have 
run a parallel course. If we are correct in surmising that the spirant p proved 
a difficult sound to acquire, there can be no doubt that its voiced partner 6 pre- 


6 Dittenberger, O.G.1.S., 31554. 


1 Gram. Perg. Inschy., p. 120. 
7 See Brugmann, G.G.*, p. 128. 


2 Op. cit., p. 153. 
Dawkins, p. 81. 


3 P. 60. 
5 Tbid., p. 82. 
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sented equal difficulty. Certainly the evidence provided by Mr. Dawkins 
shows that in the modern dialects the treatment of 6 is closely parallel with 
that of @, differing only in that the tendency to give it its original non- 
continuous value is somewhat more marked. We suggest that the explanation 
in both cases is to be found in the modification which the pronunciation of the 
Kow7 underwent on the lips of the non-Greek peoples of the peninsula, and 
that the retention of the non-continuous value of 6, equally with the softened 
pronunciation of the tenues, goes back to a nasal quality which belonged to 
the speech of these peoples. 


COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 


The ancient combinations $0, v@, dy have become in Modern Greek 
dt, xT, dx. In their pronunciation in ancient Greek the second element alone 
was aspirated ; 1.e., they had the values fth, kth, pkh, though the first element 
probably had a weaker stoppage than the normal tenuis, and tended to become 
a spirant. At the affricate stage these combinations would have the values 
pith, kxth, pfkx. Finally, the acquiring of a full spirantal value by the first 
element caused the second by dissimilation, either before or after it too had 
become a pure spirant, to return to the position of a simple tenuis (/t, yt, fk). 
The u of v@ (as in édevBepos) after becoming a voiceless spirant exercised 
a like influence on the development of the aspirate, so that v@ as well as 
60 became ft. A similar dissimilation between voiceless spirants, by which 
one member of the group became a tenuis, accounts for the change of 
c@ to ot, and of go, vo to mo (Wy). All these changes belong to common 
Modern Greek; in the dialects of Asia Minor another combination has under- 
gone the same development. In Silli and Cappadocia,® p@ has regularly the 
value pt (jpta, aptov7ov, opTo); here the spirant p, which before @ is voice- 
less (v°), has exerted the same dissimilative influence in vp as spirant f in fp. 
That @ alone succumbed to this influence, while it was resisted by 4, y, is 
due to the difficulty which the pronunciation of spirant p presented to the 
people of Asia Minor. But the regularity with which @ has the 1-value in this 
combination, as contrasted with the variety that appears in its treatment 
when it stands alone, points definitely to the influence of the preceding spirant. 
In other parts of the eastern area (Cyprus, Rhodes, Calymnos, Samos, Chios) 
spirant x has been similarly changed in combination with p to the simple 
tenuis, as in épxovpat, apnn.* 

There are signs that the voiceless combinations sometimes followed 
an alternative line of development, viz., that, instead of the change of one 
spirant to its corresponding non-continuous sound, the first was assimilated 
and disappeared. This latter development is exemplified only in isolated 
cases, the former being generally preferred. It is seen in the forms ameneOépa, 

1 See Dawkins, pp. 44, 74 $qq. 


2 See Brugmann, G.G.', p. 125, n. 2, with the 
reference given there. 


’ Dawkins, pp. 44, 74 sqq. 
# See Thumb, Handbook of the Modern Greek 
Vernacular, p. 18. 
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éreBepiav,' in which fp has become }, and in carexece,? éoeBns,' where fs has 
given s. The heavy combinations doubtless helped the simplification in the 
forms ’Eotpatov, ridacke, vToxactpay,* the New Testament forms axatardotous 
(2 Pet. 2. 14, AB), dypunp@ (2 Pet. 1. 19, A), and the modern Cyprian «raOyos.4 
The Mn. Gk. (0)Oappifw, ‘I bewitch,’ from od@arpifo, shows the same 
development. In this connexion the various derived forms of the verb 
evJevavw are instructive. For the local dialects of Cappadocia Mr. Dawkins 
registers the forms @avm, déa(y)w, and dxidvw. The two latter presuppose 
the form ére:avw, which shows the normal change of fp to ft, but O:dvo 
points to earlier €@evavw, which shows the simplification of fp to p. A like 
simplification is seen in the examples given by Mr. Dawkins of the occasional 
change of da to o in the dialects of Cappadocia and Pharasa, and of c¢ to 
in those of Cappadocia.© This treatment of voiceless spirants in combination 
is found in other languages. Welsh fp, from Latin ft, was simplified to Pp, as 
in pregeth from Lat. preceptum. In I¢p, from Lat. lt, the assimilation was in the 
reverse direction, giving /¢ (written J/), as in cyllell from Lat. cultellus. The 
difficulty of the combination fs in Welsh was met by the change of f to the 
bilabial w, as in cawsant from *caff-sant.® 

Combinations of voiced spirants, though more stable than the voiceless, 
tend to follow the same lines of development. The groups By, yy have been 
generally simplified to ~ in Modern Greek, Sy with partial assimilation has 
become pv; BA, Bp have maintained themselves generally, though éAoy[a]y 
in an inscription of the Lydian Katakekaumene,’ the modern tpadifw, oradiv 
in the Pontic dialect, Mn. Gk. &épw, and, in the dialect of Chios, épv,* may 
be isolated examples of a tendency to simplification. The Cappadocian ¢éyo, 
déyvw may be simply due to the forms éguya, dvyva, but they are paralleled 
by wavtpéyour (for vmavtpevyouy) at Carpathos.4 The forms Bvvw (Cappa- 
docia) and ¢vvyw (Pharasa), from c8vvw (Bcvvw) show developments of the 
voiced zv and vz parallel to those of the voiceless sf and fs. Some of the 
voiced combinations, however, in Asia Minor adopt the alternative develop- 
ment, by which one member changes its mode of articulation and becomes an 
explosive. The change of 86 to 8d is seen, for example, in Cappadocian 
ABdoyudpa and its variants, and in pa§ji of Delmesé and paBdi of Pharasa. It 
is interesting to find the form é€8rowov in a Kown inscription of Tomi.® 
y6 becomes yd in Cappadocian ydv’fw, and ydivvoupov beside ypdvvovpov in 
Silli. Ay becomes 8g regularly in the dialect of Pharasa.® The change of pd 
to pd is practically regular in Silli, Cappadocia, and Pharasa. The last-named 
dialect also supplies an example of the change of py to pg in the form apgatoe 
(from épyatns). These changes, all following the same principle, are not 
equally widespread among the dialects. pd for pd appears most consistently, 
5 Pp. 82, 162. 
6 See Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 345. 
7 Mous. Sm., No. vé'. 


8 B.M. Inscr. Il. No. 1773. 
® Dawkins, p. 154. 


1 References in Dieterich, Untersuchungen zuy 
Geschichte dey gy. Sprache, pp. 78 sqq. 

2 ].H.S. 1899, p. 298, No. 318 (Miskamos). 

3 Dieterich, doc. cit. 

4 Dieterich, op. ctt., p. 279. 
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the others are limited to different localities. But that they are not recent 
local developments may be gathered from the fact that changes of the same 
kind are found in the dialects of the neighbouring islands, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Chios, Calymnos, etc., where as in Asia Minor the development is by no 
means uniform.’ Such a distribution makes it probable that the tendency to 
change was a characteristic of the late Eastern Kowy. The fact that in 
Pharasa late By, derived from an earlier Ay, as @Byo from aXoyo(v), or from 
Br, as oradByo from cradXos, does not change, also points to an early date for 
the phenomenon. 

The examples of the forms of words that contain the nasal combination 
pv, gathered by Nachmanson? from inscriptions and papyri, show that its 
pronunciation gave some difficulty in the popular Kowv7, which tended to 
simplify it. This is well brought out by the variety of spellings which the 
inscriptions of the Phrygian area show in the word pvyn and in others related 
to it. yun frequently occurs, and this simple reduplicated form may have 
led to such further formations as pvnyrn, prynvn, and prvvayvyn.® That both 
syllables tended to have the same value is made probable by the form pvys 
with loss of syllable by dissimilation.4 In an inscription of Aizanoi, which 
perhaps ought to read yuvaixel yAuKuTaTn vuynuns yap, we may have another 
curious spelling.© For related words we have the forms pnpefov, unodpevor, 
and vvetas. The prevalence of yw as the simplified result rather than v, which 
appears in the last example, is probably due to the association of the words 
with Lat. memor. Medially the simplified sound is generally v; cf. the forms 
yuvac.apxovvTos, cevotatos, and others quoted by Nachmanson. 

In the modern dialects of Asia Minor, beside the form pvnops, which also 
occurs in the inscriptions,® we have the variants popyop, popyovp, and the 
like, which probably came from the older form by proportional analogy with 
pvnun: pnyn. From the form povéBov we infer an earlier pnuovedo. The 
form Anpope of the dialect of Silli may be compared with Anuopia of Velvendos, 
which Hatzidakis’ derives from an earlier vnuopia, showing a v-survival. The 
v form is certainly seen in nimma (from prvjya) of Terra d’Otranto.® The 
following forms in Mr. Dawkins’ Glossary also illustrate the treatment of the 
wv combination. The aor. subj. of Mn. Gk. xpnyvifw is xpepiow; the plur. 
of Mn. Gk. xpnuvos is ta kpewovs. ALwvn appears as Aiwby at Silli, as AtubAn 
at Pharasa, both from an earlier *Aéupm, and the latter through an intermediate 
MpAn, which is also recorded. The different varieties of yuyvos do not appear 
to contain forms with simplification, but their confusion with yédvvoya:, which 
gave the contaminated form yduyuvos,® was probably helped by the tendency to 
pronounce py as simple vy. Finally, there are the various Cappadocian forms 


reads yAuxuTarpny uvhuns. 

6 E.g., Ath. Mitt. 1888, p. 250, No. 50. 

7 K.Z, 33, p. 123. 

8 See Thumb, of. cit., p. 286 (Specimens of 
Dialect, III. 2). 

9 See Dawkins, s.». 


1 See Thumb, op. cit., § 26. 

2 Glotia, iv. pp. 245 sqq. 

3 The a is apparently a Doric survival. See 
Thumb, Die gr. Sprache, p. 66. 

4 J.H.S. 1899, p. 112, No. 98. 

5 Le Bas-Waddington, No. 963; the editor 
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of Mn. Gk. dzrouévw; besides those with mur we have pres. mouioxw, aor. 
wopa, With uw, and aor. mova, with v. The loss of the intervening vowel must 
have taken place at a comparatively early date, first, doubtless, in the 
aor. ind. It is common to all the local dialects of Cappadocia, as well as 
that of Silli. The tendency to simplify the early nasal combination in these 
modern dialectic words is probably to be connected with the same tendency in 
the Koww7. The same combination, resulting from the growth of v between pz 
and consonantal «, as in pvid, Pwprids, is a new formation, the history of 
which bears no relation to the phenomenon which we have been discussing. 


D. Emrys EVANS. 
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A SEVENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH EDITION OF 
VIRGIL. 


Two kindred glossaries, Affatim and the Second Amplonian, have been 
shown (by Professor Lindsay in the Classical Quarterly XI. 185 sqq.) to derive 
their materials mainly from the Abstrusa and Abolita glossaries, but partly 
also from Virgil marginalia. This Virgil thread is most clearly seen in the 
I-section of Affatim. The Affatim compiler tells us that the exemplar (from 
which he drew most of his material) had lost four leaves at this point: ‘ Here 
the exemplar lacks four leaves in the H-I portion’ (C.G.L. IV. 524, 45-46). 
We find the following unmistakable Virgil batches: 

Affatim 525, 41 sqq. Infandum: inenarrandum, nec loquendum (e.g. 
Aen. I, 251); Inpar: inaequalis uiribus (e.g. Aen. I, 475); Iamdudum: iam 
pridem, iam olim (e.g. Aen. 1, 580; also C.G.L. IV. 88, 40); In arce: in 
excelso (e.g. Aen. 3, 531); Infabricata: inperfecta (Aen. 4, 400); Iam uertitur : 
iam transit (Aen. 5, 626); <(Inualidum>: iam ualidum minus, minus fortem 
(Aen. 5, 716); Imago: uultus (e.g. Aen. 6, 695); In iaculis: in armis, in telis 
(Aen. 5, 37). 

Affatim 527,15sqq. Id metuens: hoc timens (Aen. 1, 23); Interea: dum 
haec aguntur (e.g. Aen. 1, 124; with an Abolita item Interea: inter haec) ; 
Implentur: satiantur (Aen. 1, 215); Intenti: parati (e.g. Aen. 2, 1); Inten- 
deris: proposueris (not Virgilian, but transferred here to accompany Intenti); 
Imber: pluuia (e.g. Aen. 3, 194; also C.G.L. IV. 89, 34); Ingeminant: 
duplicant (e.g. Aen. 4, 531); Infensi: irati, inimici (e.g. Aen. 5, 587); 
Inremeabilis: inreuertibilis (e.g. Aen. 5, 591); Infert: inserit, miscet (e.g. 
Aen. 5, 622); Incepti: inchoati, amissi (e.g. Aen. 5, 714; ? Amissi from 
‘amissis’ of preceding line); Inferat: inportet (Aen. 11. 467); Infecta: 
intincta, colorata (Aen. 5, 413); Interritus: nil timens (Aen. 5, 427); 
Intremuit: formidauit (? a guess at Aen. 5, 505). 

Affatim 528, 33 sqq. Inpiger: uelox (Aen. 1, 738); Inrigat: infundit (e.g. 
Aen. 1, 692; also C.G.L. IV. 97, 32); Ibidem: in eodem loco (Aew. 1, 116); 
Insinuat : manifestat (Aen. 2, 229); In litore: in ora maris (e.g. Aen. I, 173) ; 
Ignari: inscii (e.g. Aen. 1, 198); Imminet: altior est (e.g. Aen. I, 420); 
? Inscribitur <h>asta:... (Aen. 1, 478);. . .: artatur ad periculum 
(C.G.L. IV. 447, 46 has Inscribitur: notatur)) It looks here as if we had a 
fusion of two glosses, and it is possible that the transcriber’s eye wandered 
from ‘hasta’ of the upper line to ‘artatur’ of the line below, causing the 
mistake. At all events the Virgil batch is continued, Indicit: fieri iubet (e.g. 
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Aen. 1, 632); Id: hoc ipsum (e.g. Aen. 1, 676); Inuia: sine uia loca (e.g. 
Aen. 4, 151); Indignantem: irascentem (Aen. 5, 651); Inuicti: potentes, 
inuincibiles (Aen. 6, 394); Insistit: perseuerat (Aen. 4, 533); Inrisam: delusam 
(Aen. 5, 272). 

Affatim 529, 44 sqq. Inconcessos hymenaeos: <il>licitas nuptias 
(Aen. 1, 651); In occasu: in fine[m] (Aen. 2, 432); Inpulerit: coegerit 
(Aen. 1, 11; but cf. C.G.L. IV. 96, 38); Imposuit: supra <po>suit (e.g. 
Aen. 1, 62; cf. C.G.L. IV. 96, 39); Immota: stabilia, fixa (e.g. Aen. I, 257) + 
Insontes: innocentes, innoxii (Aen. 6, 435); Improuida: incauta (Aen. 2, 200). 
Nos. 51, 52, 53 are three distinct glosses, presumably all of separate origin. 
No. 52 resembles Abolita C.G.L. IV. 91, 8, while No. 53 may be from still 
another source. No. 51 we may perhaps claim since the explanation suits, 
Infulae: uelamenta de lana in modum uittarum facta (e.g. Geo. 3, 487-a) ; 
Indomitum: ferocem (Aen. 2, 440); Informe: nimium turpe (e.g. Aen. 3, 658) ; 
In uota: in sacrificia (e.g. Aen. 5, 234); Immotus: fixus (e.g. Aen. 5, 437). 

Affatim 530, 60 sqq. In puppi[n]: in posteriore parte (e.g. Aen. 3, 527) 3 
In frust[rJa: in partes (Aen. 1, 212); Inhumati: insepulti (Aen. 1, 353; also 
C.G.L. IV. ror, 31); Iuuent<a>e: iuuenili aetate (Aen. 1, 590); Ictus: 
percussus, iactus (Ae. 12, 926). The batch is resumed at No. 21, lura 
dabunt: iudicabunt (Aen. 1, 293); In tutum: in tranquillum (Aen. 1, 391)? 
Innuptae: uirgines (Aen. 12, 24); Instruit: armat (e.g. Aen. 3, 471); Iuues: 
adiuues (Aen. 4, 578); Inrumpunt: intrant (e.g. Aen. 6, 528). 

Affatim is arranged in an extraordinary fashion, the initial letter of the 
word and the first following vowel being the two things regarded. The 
preceding lists represent the Virgil batches in the various sections of the 
I-chapter: the I...A-section (InfAndum, InpAr, IAmdudum, etc.), the 
I...E-section (Id mEtuens, IntErea, ImplEntur, etc.), the I...I-section 
(Inplger, InrIgat, etc.), the I...O-section (IncOncessos, In Occasu, etc.), the 
I...U-section (In pUppi, In frUsta, etc.). Consideration of the Affatim 
arrangement shows that C.G.L. IV. 479, 37, since it occurs in the A...I- 
section, must have been Afficis, so that (Thes. Gloss. s.v.) there is no need to 
see in it Affec<er>is. It is merely the Abstrusa item Adficis: adfligis 
(C.G.L. IV. 7, 22). Afficcer>is too is unnecessary. 

The I-chapter is a large chapter in any glossary (so many words begin 
with ‘in-’), and in the absence of his chief source, the compiler may have 
drawn more freely from his Virgil material at this point. We can hardly 
expect to find equally large Virgil batches in the other sections. What we do 
find are mere ‘clusters’ rather than ‘batches.’ And their symmetry is so 
marred by the compiler’s (or transcriber’s) habit of putting cognate words 
together (see Loewe, Prodvomus, p. 107) that it seems hardly worth while 
to exhibit these clusters in the same full form as the preceding batches, with 
indication of each intruder and with discussion of each doubtful point. It 
will suffice to indicate their position in the sections. With the help of 
Wetmore’s Virgil Index or Merguet’s Virgil Lexicon, the reader can easily 
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verify the several items; A...E-section: 475, 22 Aeternum, — 27 Ad terras 
(sic) concidit ; A...I- 480, 19 Animis caelestibus, — 28 Ab stirpe; 481, 10 
Aligerum, — 13 Africus; B...A- 487, 46 Barbarus, — 49 Bacchatur; C...A- 
491, 2 Carecta, —6 Cantharus (with No. 5 Casa, on the evidence of the 
Virgil Glossary, C.G.L. IV. 432, 24, probably the compiler’s recast of an 
Abolita item) ; I...E- 527, 7 In breuia, — g Ingentia moenia; I...U- 530, 49 
In gurgite u<ca>sto, — 51 Incumbere; R...E- 562, 56 Refulsit, — 59 
Regalifa] luxu; S...U- 571, 43 Superbus, — 48 Supereminet; T...E- 574, 9 
Tempe, — 10 Terque quaterque. These are the clearest examples of Virgil 
clusters in Affatim; and certainty is often added to this or that item in a 
cluster by its occurrence also in a Virgil cluster in Ampl. II. Thus ‘ad terras 
concidit’ of C.G.L. IV. 475, 27 may be recognized in a Virgil cluster at 
C.G.L. V. 261, 67, though the phrase has in the course of transcription 
assumed the puzzling form ‘ Adtesascondit.’ 

Further, there are unmistakable Virgil items in Affatim which have not 
managed to keep their place in a cluster: (472, 40) Amare focos: domus 
construere, Aen. 3, 134; (473, 20) Aetherium sensum: caelestem spiritum, 
Aen. 6, 747; (474, 43) Aequore toto: per totum mare, Aen. I, 29; (484, 44) 
Atrum nemus: silua obscura, Aen. I, 165; (486, 37) Annuus orbis: annuus 
circulus, Aen. 5, 46; (490, 28) Causa<e> [slirarum: origo indignationum, 
Aen. I, 253 (494, 17) Caerula colla: . . ., Aen. 2, 381; (506, 45) Diues opum: 
[hJabundans diuitiarum, e.g. Aen. 1, 14; (508, 22) Dulces animas: du<(l>cem 
spiritum, Aen. 3, 140; (508, 27) ? Dulci nectarce>: melle, Aen. I, 433; 
(510, 49) Exciderant animo: de animo recesserant, Aen. I, 26; (520, 36) 
Furentibus Au<st>ris: saeuientibus uentis, e.g. Aen. I, 51; (522, 26) Gemina 
flores: duos filios should be Gemina proles (for -am -em): duos filios, 
Aen. 1, 274, and is wrongly explained in Thes. Gloss., s.v. Germen; (527, 3) 
Inter pocula: inter epulas, Geo. 2, 383; (527, 38) Insignem pietate: praeclarum 
misericordia, Aen. I, 10; (528, 26) Iliacis campis: <Troianis campis>, e.g. 
Aen. I, 97; (536, 53) Manet alta mente[m] <crepostum>: intra sensum penitus 
conlocatum, Aen. 1, 26; (537, 42) Metas rerum: finis temporum, Aen. 1, 278; 
(558, 26) Pulchra prole <parentem>: bonorum filiorum patrem, Aen. I, 75; 
(559, 60) Quo numine: qua maiestate, e.g. Aen. 1, 8; (568; 26) Stridentibus 
alis: sonantibus pennis, Aen. I, 397; (569, 57) Super aethera: super aera, 
Aen. I, 379; (571, 34) Sub rupe caua<tta>: sub spelunca, Aen. 1, 310; 
(571, 51) ? Studiis belli: stu<cdiis> pugnandi, Aen. 1, 14; (575, 34) Tot uada: 
tot maris pericula, Aen. 5, 615; (575, 40) Troiae ab oris: a Troiae finibus, 
Aen. 1,13; (579, 23) Visuperum: uiolentia deorum, Aen. 1, 4. 

The Second Amplonian Glossary (C.G.L. V. pp. 259-337) follows an AB- 
arrangement (the first two letters of each word being regarded), rarely an 
ABC-arrangement (in the C- and P- chapters), and has not been subjected to 
anything like the violent reshuffling of Affatim. Its Virgil clusters are more 
easily detected. As a rule they follow (whether immediately or not) the 
Abstrusa material in each section. Taking for example the AL-section of the 
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glossary, we find first Abstrusa-Abolita borrowings and then, at the place in 
the section we have come to consider normal, a Virgil cluster (p. 264, 48-54) : 
Allecto: nomen Furiae (e.g. Aen. 7, 341); Albula: nomen fluminis uel 
ciuitatis (Aen. 8, 332); Allabitur: infertur uel abluitur (Aen. 10, 292) ; Allis 
plaudentem: pennis percutientem (Aen. 5, 515-6; Allabitur: leniter decurrit 
(Aen. 6, 2); Alta mente: intimo corde siue secreto may be a headless gloss 
<Condita mente>: alta mente (Aen. 3, 388), and perhaps the compiler added 
his own interpretation of the phrase and made a new item of it: Alterna: 
vicaria (Aen. 6, 121). To save space I merely tell the reader where he will 
find the others, adding a note here and there on an interesting or difficult item, 
and leave him to verify them with the help of a Virgil Index: 

AB-section: 260, 2 Auernus, — 3 Ab oris; AC-: 260, 50 Ac ueluti, 
— 57b Acerra; AD-: 261, 65 Adhibete, — 262, 1 <_Externo>: aduenticio, 
peregrino; AE-: 262, 67 Aeripedem — 263, 3 Egregium (262, 72 Aequatae, 
Aen. 5, 844); AF-: 263, 20 Affatur, — 22 Afflarat; AG-: 263, 46 Agite, 
— 50 Agerem; AM-: 265, 28 Agmine, — 32 Admoneat; AN-: 266, 28 Animis 
caelestibus, — 37 Anne; AR-: 268, 16 Arrectis, — 22 Aries; AS-: 268, 51 
Astu, — 54 Astitit (also 49 Ast ego); AT-: 269, 10 Atris faucibus, — II 
Atlans; AU-: 269, 57 Ausonia, — 59 Auexerat; BE-: 271, 12 Berecynthia 
mater, — 14 Bellipotens (No. 13, Berce: nomen Orphei, is a puzzle); 
BI-: 271, 49 Buten, — 51 Biiugis; CA-: 274, 42 Caueae, — 46 Cayster; 
CE-: 276, 5 Ceraunia (a marginal variant of No. 11), — 10 Ciebat (No. 8 Goetz’s 
‘Cerinea’ is unlikely. Read ‘Cyrene’ of Geo. 4, 321, Cyrene: aquae nympha; 
cf. Sangall. 216, 54. English ‘e’ for Latin ‘y’ was a common seventh or 
eighth century substitution, and we have an example of an Englishman’s 
derivation in C.G.L. V. 331, 39 Synodus: congregatio senum); CI-: 277, 12 
Ciebo, — 16 Cymbia; CL-: 277, 60 <? Parcae fila legunt>>: Clotho nomen 
Parcae primae, — 62 Cliuosi; CO-: 278, 62 Corpora, — 65 Cnosius; CON-: 
281, 30 Contundet, — 33 Consertam; CR-: 282, 32 Croceis, — 34 Cristatus ; 
CU-: 282, 45 Culmum (with an Abolita addition), — 48 Cumulus; DE-: 
285, 14 Depasta, — 20 Dentalia (No. 16 is an item of doubtful identity, but 
Nos. 17-18 are probably Vergilian headless glosses); DI-: 286, 44 Diruta, 
— 47 Dissimulo; 286, 52 Diluit, — 53 Distentas <lacte>; 287, 13 Dilectus, 
— 23 Deriguere oculis (with the exception of No. 17, an Abolita gloss from 
Festus); EL-: 289, 14 Elysios, — 17 Elisum (? from Aen. 8, 261; for the 
compiler frequently changes a plural into a singular for the convenience 
of readers of his dictionary); EX-: 292, 48 Ex<s>ortem, — 57 Exponit 
(No. 52 is probably a ‘split’ from 291, 29 tacked on to an Abstrusa item, while 
No. 53 may be a foolish creation of the compiler’s own brain); FA-: 294, 9 
Facultas, — 13 Farra; FE-: 294, 43 Feus (? Fucus), — 45 Feruet; FI-: 
295, 2 Fiscina, — 3 ? Fiscellam (cf. p. 294, 50); HA-: 299, 55 Haeret, 
— 60 Haruspex (wrongly given the interpretation of ‘ Auspex,’ as in 
C.G.L. IV. 85, 23); IN- 302, 10 Insignem pietate, — 13 Ineluctabile (No. 12 
is probably a fusion of two items Innititur: inclinat, ? Aen. 6, 760 qui nititur, 
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and <Impulit>: inpigit, inpulsit, e.g. Aen. 7, 621; cf. p. 301, 52); 303, 22 
Iunipirus, — 27 In breuia; LA-: 306, 37b Lapidosus, — 47 Lancibus pandis; 
MA-: 309, 58 Magalia, — 59 Madet; MI-: 311, 5 Myricae, — 7 Mitra; 
PA-: 318, 44 ? Palumbes, — 48 Palearia (cf. 319, 39); QU-: 327, 19 
Quianam, — 21 Quondam; RA-: 327, 36 Rapidus (? Abstrusa), — 37 Rasile; 
RE-: 328, 56 Redolent, — 59 Reserat ; RU-: 329, 46 Rubigo, — 50 Ruminat 
(No. 48 Ructat, Aen. 6, 297 er-); SA-: 330, 9 Sarmenta, — 13 Sancire 
(Aen. 12, 200 -it. For No. 11 cf. Abstrusa 166, 10; but perhaps the annotator 
of the English MS. used the Abstrusa Glossary, as we should a dictionary, to 
find the meaning of ‘ saltus,’ and the attempt at etymology may be his own 
addition or the compiler’s); SE-: 331, 40 Serta, — 45 Serum (No. 41 
Sequestra: sepone<cnte>, Aen. 11, 133, No. 44 a ‘split’ from No. 40, and 
No. 42 possibly the ‘ Saetosi apri’ of Ecl. 7, 29, though Thes. Gloss. makes it a 
Bible gloss on Mark 7, 34); SP-: 333, 51 Spatiatur, — 53 Spectatus. There 
are no groups of SQ-, ST- (?), SU-, TA-, TE-, TI- and TO-, owing to the loss 
of a leaf ofthe MS. TU-: 334, 17 Tumida, — 18 Turbine. 

Besides the Virgil clusters indicated above, we find throughout Ampl. II., 
as in Affatim, single Virgilian items which have been shaken from their places 
by successive transcriptions, such as the following (those already cited from 
Affatim are omitted) : 

(271, 44) Bimembris: centauri, Aen. 8, 293; (271, 66) Bonus: faustus and 
Felixque: hoc est faustus quod felix, Ecl. 5, 65; with fusion of the marginalia. 
For a similar fusion, cf. Affatim p. 539, 48, where Multum: diu (Aen.1, 3) and 
Multa quoque: diuersa praeterea (Aci. I, 5) have become one item, though 
two items in Ampl. II. (311, 44 and 45); also cf. Ampl. II. 261, 50 Adsit : 
praesto sit (Aen. 3, 116) and Iamque: et iam (Aen. 3,135); (275, 10) Celaeno: 
? Harpyia, e.g. Aen. 3, 211; (290, 58) Italiam: ad Italiam, e.g. Aen. 1, 2; 
(297, 44) Galaesus: fluuius Calabriae, Geo. 4, 126; (299, 14) Graiorum: 
Graecorum, Aen. 2, 157; (309, 9) Lucifugi: qui tenebrosa diligunt, Geo. 4, 243 
“Is; (314, 27). If, as is probable, the suggestion Nox humida: nox conplua 
is right, we may refer it to Aen. 3, 198; (319, 42-43) Per ora nouem: per 
nouem ora, Aen. I, 245; (325, 23) Proflabat <somnum>: dormiens, 
Aen. 9, 326; (330, 28) Samo: in Thracia suggests Aen. 1, 16, and in that case 
gives us an idea of the annotator’s geographical knowledge. More probably 
it is a marginal index SAMOTHRACIA, 1.e. ‘Here Virgil gives the etymology 
of Samothracia.” The monk who mechanically copied out the marginalia for 
glossary purposes made it Samo: Thracia, or perhaps the other half of the 
item has been lost, e.g. Samothracia: <Samos Threicia>. 

These Virgil items of Affatim and Ampl. II. evidently come from the 
marginalia of a Virgil MS., and we get a glimpse at one of its pages by the 
help of the item (Affatim 501, 28; Ampl. II. 282, 48) Cumulus aquarum multi- 
tudo in fluctu pendent in mari eriguntur, where two neighbouring marginal 
annotations (on Ae. I, 105-6 insequitur cumulo praeruptus aquae mons. Hi 
summo in fluctu pendent) have been fused into one. Another note on this 
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passage was (Ampl. II. 262, 26) Aquae mons: magnitudo, a distinction of 
‘mons’ from ‘cumulo.’ And we also learn that the compilers of Affatim and 
Ampl. II. did not take their Virgil items directly from the Virgil MS., but 
rather from a Virgil Glossary, or mere ‘glossae collectae’ compiled from its 
marginalia; for the fusion must have occurred in the common source of our 
two glossaries. 

Now these Virgil items of Affatim and Ampl. II. are shared by the oldest 
English dictionary, the famous Corpus Glossary, though the Corpus compiler 
seems to have taken them directly from the MS. or at any rate from different 
‘ glossae collectae’ (e.g. Iliacis campis has no interpretation in Ampl. II., Aff.). 
He was more fastidious too in his selection; for from the many I-section 
Virgil items of Affatim already quoted only the following appear in Corpus 
(references are by the number of the item in the section): I 15 Ictus: 
percussus; I 18 Id metuens: hoc timens; I 51 Iliacis campis: Troianis 
campis; I 246 In occasu[m]: in fine[m]; I 276 In breuia: <in> inaccessi- 
bilia; I 277 Incumbere: superruere; I 279 Incute: inmitte. 

Still these, its select items, have exactly the same form as the Affatim 
items; so they must come from the same marginalia. This Virgil MS. then 
was an English MS. aid can hardly have been later than the seventh century. 
Its marginalia are the notes of an English editor, some monastery-teacher, and 
its peculiarities are therefore of interest to us. 

Of its variant readings these may be mentioned: ‘Ad terras concidit,’ 
shared by Affatim and Ampl. II. (Aen. 5, 447 -am); Ampl. II. 286, 46 
[D] im<m>ensum inseuimus: id est immensuratum suggests the ‘ Immen- 
sum ... confecimus aequor’ of Geo. 2, §41, and it is possible that a variant 
‘inseuimus’ existed in the English MS. Since Ructat: expromit, egerit 
occurs in a Virgil cluster on p. 329 of Ampl. II., the English MS. probably 
read ‘ ructat’ instead of ‘eructat’ at Aen. 6, 297. Another variant is apparent 
from the Corpus item (A 525) Amello: proprium nomen loci. ,The English 
MS. would seem to have read ‘ prato’ for ‘ pratis’ at Geo. 4, 271 (est etiam flos 
in pratis cui nomen amello fecere agricolae); and the editor, misled by the 
similarity of the cases, took ‘Amello’ to be the meadow’s name. The Corpus 
item (N 196), Numquam abero: numquam recedo, is evidently from Aen. 2, 620 
where we read ‘ nusquam.’ 

He was no geographical expert, as the following items serve to show: 
Corpus F 420 Fucinus: flumen Italiae, Aen. 7, 759; Ampl. II. 274, 46 
Cayster: fluuius Thraci<ae>, Geo. 1, 384 -i; Ampl. II. 275, 11 Ceraunia: 
nomen <in>sulae, e.g. Geo. 1, 332. And his ignorance extends to Latin 
grammar. Corpus C 153 (cf. Affatim 491, 5; Ampl. II. 272, 63) Cada: 
vas<a> uinaria (Aen. 1, 195 -is) shows that he thought ‘cada’ the 
nominative plural of ‘ cadis’; Corpus G 139 Gnossea (for -ia): nomen ciul- 
tatis, Aen. 6, 23, is the mistake of an adjective for a noun; Ampl. II. 266, 31 
Anienis: fluuius Italiae (Aen. 7, 683 -em) is a genitive for a nominative case; 
Corpus P 417 Pil[l]entes: bere (Anglo-Saxon nom. plural, ‘biers,’ ‘ litters’), 
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Aen. 8, 666, is a second declension abl. plural mistaken for a third declension 
noun. 

Corpus R 31 Radio is naively explained by the Anglo-Saxon ‘ gabulrond,’ 
a pair of compasses. His annotation of Ecl. 3. 41, where he was misled by 
the word ‘ orbem,’ had given a wrong meaning to ‘radio.’ Corpus T 156 
T[{h]essera: beeme (Anglo-Saxon for trumpet) looks like a plausible guess 
from the context at Aen. 7, 637 (it bello tessera signum), as does 
Ampl. II. 272, 64 Carbasus: tumor ueli a uento factus (Aen. 3, 357) ; while 
Corpus T 278 Tritonia: genus est ferri (for ferae) in mare (Aen. 2, 171) is not 
a very flattering description of the goddess. Sometimes he does not even take 
the help provided by the context, as is shown by the Corpus item S 683 
Sulforia (for Sulphurea): sueflsueart (Anglo-Saxon ‘ sulphur-swarthy ’), though 
Virgil says ‘Sulphurea Nar albus aqua’ (Aen. 7, 517). Leuisata: genus 
armorum est (Ampl. II. 307, 11) has found its way into several derivative 
glossaries in this distorted form. It may, after all, be merely a Virgil gloss on 
‘Leuis hasta,’ Aen. 9,576. The annotator thought that it was not merely 
‘a light spear’ but actually a peculiar kind of spear. He did however know 
that Clotho (Ampl. II. 277, 60) was one of the Parcae, and that Aethon 
(Ampl. II. 262, 70) was the name of a horse in the Sun’s chariot. Still, there 
is no trace of a use of learned scholia like those of Servius or Donatus. Nor 
is there any of the presence of the App. Verg. in the MS. We must not 
assign Stipendia: munera (Affatim 567, 44; Corpus S 491) to Lydia 13, 
unless it is an Abstrusa borrowing. 

It should be remembered also, in forming an estimate of the value of this 
old annotator’s work, that manyJof the ludicrous items of our glossaries are due 
not to him, but to the compilers and transcribers of the glossaries; and in this 
respect the compiler of Ampl. II. is a greater sinner than his Affatim brother. 
To his charge may be laid the comparison of Hercules to Samson which is, in 
Ampl. II. 300, 12, tacked on to the Abolita item (C.G.L. IV. 85, 50). In his 
anxiety to secure items for his glossary he often wilfully and more often 
stupidly recasts his material (e.g. Exciderant animo is made to furnish two 
more items Excidit: oblitus est, Excidi: oblitus sum). ‘Alta mente’ and 
‘Manet alta mente’ must not therefore be taken for proof that two separate 
Virgil MSS. were used. 

Each of the three compilers made his own selection from the mass ; and 
by piecing together all the Virgil items, we should get a part, though probably 
not more than a part, of the whole notes. This article of course does not 
profess to have collected each and every Virgil item. Many may be disguised 
(e.g. Leuisata) and others so fused with other glossary material as to be beyond 
recovery ; but it is sufficient to have shown that in these glossaries there are 
distinct traces of an early English MS. of Virgil. 

The Virgil borrowings under discussion differ from the Abolita Virgil 
items, as is evident from comparison with the latter (Clas. Quart. XII. 22 sqq. 
or with the Glossae Vergilianae (C.G.L. IV. 427-470) which are akin to Abolita. 

N 
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One example will suffice: Animis caelestibus (Affatim 480, 19; Ampl. II. 226, 28) 
is explained from the English MS. ‘ mentibus diuinis,’ while the Spanish (?) 
manuscript’s marginal note was ‘deorum numinibus’ (C.G.L. IV. 429, 37). 
Items such as ‘ Ante malorum,’ which has a common explanation in Affatim 
and the Virgil Glossary, are as likely to have been culled from Abolita as to 
owe their identity to chance. Our Virgil items are also distinct from the 
Abstrusa glosses of Virgil, as is shown by the item Insignem pietate (Affatim 
527, 38; Ampl. II. 302, 10), explained ‘ praeclarum misericordia’ in the 
English MS. and in the French (?) MS. ‘ualde pium’ (C.G.L. IV. 97, 48). 

It would be gratifying if trace of an English edition of Terence could also 
be detected in these glossaries ; but Professor Lindsay tells me the occasional 
Terence items of Ampl. II. are perhaps more likely to be Abolita items. 
Small Terence clusters are to be found here and there in Ampl. II., e.g. p. 320, 
48 sqq. Peropus est (Andr. 265); Percellit; Peniculum (Eun. 777); Pedisequus 
(Andr. 123); Perperacm> (Phor. 745); Perfunctus (Hec. 594). This 
suggests that ‘ percellit’ was the reading in the MS. of Terence in some such 
line as Andr. 312 percussit ilico animum; but such discussion may well be 
reserved for another occasion. 

N. F. G. DALL. 


St. ANDREWS, 


PHAEDRIANA. ADDENDVM TO I. 


fe FY 
: aliquando obiectus hispidi pugnae suis 
adripuit aurem sed cariosis dentibus 
praedam dimisit hic tunc uenator dolens 
canem obiurgabat. 


The MS. hic tunc of v. 6 has no friends. - L. Mueller’s hoc tunc is weak and flat, 
and L. Rank, Mnemosyne 40. 51, is justly dissatisfied with the hietans of M. Havet’s 
larger and smaller editions, to which the hians of Verg. Aen. 12. 754 lends no 
sufficient support, as there the dog is opening its mouth before it bites. Add to this 
that it is by no means certain that Phaedrus would either have used the word or used 
it in the simple sense of opening the mouth. Rank’s own proposal, ‘hen’ tune, 
fails also to carry conviction. There is however a word which belongs to our 
author’s vocabulary (App. 23. 5) and is as near to the manuscripts as either of the 
above, and which hits the sense at which hietans aims. This is rtctus. The word 
is often used of the opened mouths of dogs, Lucr. 5. 1064, Ovid Met. 13. 568. 
Juvenal 10. 271 sq. ‘canino | latrauit rictu,’ and of other animals. That it is 
appropriate with dimistt ‘let go’ may be seen from the counterpart expression of 
Martial 1. 48. 1 ‘ victibus his tauros non avipuere magistri.’ 

J. P. PostGaTe. 
LIVERPOOL, 
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THE POSIDONIVS MYTH. 


POSIDONIVS was fortunate to be born in an age when the Romans had 
begun to recognize their own intellectual limitations, and had turned for 
guidance to a hitherto despised nation, admitted by themselves to be as much 
their superior in originality as it was inferior to them in practical matters. He 
was, moreover, the official exponent of a philosophical system which, destined 
as it was to exercise for hundreds of years the strongest moral influence over 
the world, had already taken a firm hold on the more thoughtful minds at 
Rome. Probably any Greek teacher of ability had, in the time of Cicero, a 
good chance to make a name; Posidonius, who was a man of considerable 
intellectual gifts, great learning, and some originality, and who was, moreover, 
the accredited successor to Zeno and Chrysippus, obtained a reputation which 
lasted for some centuries. 

His works having been lost and his name almost forgotten, he has been 
rediscovered by scholars of the present age, and raised again to a position of 
eminence. In thus exalting him they are, no doubt, following the judgement 
of the ancient authorities, but I must point out that practically all the evidence 
for his greatness as a philosopher comes to us at second hand, and though 
there is so considerable a weight of opinion in his favour that, in the absence of 
other data, we cannot dispute his claims, still the positive evidence is so scanty 
that we must beware of taking ignotum pro magnifico and assigning to him a 
fame which may be beyond his deserts. 

A few of the chief incidents of his life may be mentioned, as they have 
some bearing on his attitude towards human affairs. Born (probably about 
135 B.c.) at Apamea in Syria, he migrated to Rhodes, and, either there or at 
Athens, became a pupil of Panaetius, to the headship of whose school he 
eventually succeeded. More consistent than Zeno, Chrysippus and Cleanthes, 
all of whom abstained from any direct share in politics, though advising others 
to take part in them, he played an active part in the public life of his adopted 
city, becoming prytanis” there, and being on one occasion sent to Rome with 
an embassy in the year of the last consulship of Marius, with whom he had an 
interview.* At Rhodes he was visited by Pompey the Great, and we may 
suppose some intimacy between the two, since Posidonius composed a history 
of Pompey’s wars.* On the other hand he refused a request from Cicero, who 
had been his pupil for a time at Rhodes, that he should write a history of the 


3 Plutarch, Marius, p. 432. 
4 Strabo, XI. 752. 
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famous Consulship.® A second visit to Rome, in 51 B.c., is recorded; this is 
the last known date in his life. Some time before this he had travelled in 
Spain. 

The object of this paper is to make some attempt at investigating how far 
it is possible to reconstruct a philosophical system which may safely be ascribed 
to Posidonius by sifting the writings of his contemporaries and successors, and 
to point out some of the dangers which are likely to beset us if we theorize too 
freely on insufficient or inadequately established data. 

It is safe to say that the influence of Posidonius on contemporary thought 
was considerable, but exactly how far it reached we cannot say. Cicero 
probably owed a great deal to him; he always mentions him. with respect, and 
much matter in the Tusculans and elsewhere may have been derived from this 
source; but as Cicero, though avowedly an eclectic, often does not name his 
sources, and as, even when he does so, he sometimes misquotes or misunder- 
stands, there is little hope of recovering much of Posidonius in an authentic 
form from his diffuse pages. Strabo, who was born a year or two before 
Posidonius died, quotes from him very frequently, but is chiefly concerned with 
his Geographica and kindred subjects. Seneca quotes him freely, regarding 
him as a standard authority, though one from whom he ventured often to 
differ; Pliny was familiar with his work; Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes 
Laertius have his name frequently on their pages. For Galen he is the greatest 
of all Stoics, and the famous medical writer devotes a long study to proving 
his superiority to others and in particular to Chrysippus. After the age of the 
Antonines references to him seem to be rare, though it is impossible to say how 
far his doctrines were unconsciously assimilated by later writers. Evidently 
either his personality or his teaching had made a great impression on his con- 
temporaries, whose encomia are echoed by succeeding generations; and 
building on these facts, modern scholars have generally accepted his reputation 
as being beyond question. Thus Mr. Warde-Fowler tells us that he was the 
thinker who more than any other man dominated the world of thought in the 
first half of the last century B.c. and whose writings ‘lie at the back of nearly. 
all the serious Roman literature of his own and indeed of the following age.’” 

.But the exact extent of the debt of later philosophy to Posidonius has not 
yet been defined, for though much good work has been done, there is still a 
wide surface to traverse. Cicero in many passages admits or implies his 
indebtedness, and, working partly on this admission and partly by the collection 
of fragments from elsewhere, modern scholars have done a great deal towards 
tracing Cicero’s philosophical opinions back to their sources. Thus Wendland 
has written on the origin of the De natura deorum, and finds there a large sub- 
stratum of Posidonius; von Arnim, while in general agreement with the 
reality of these discoveries, is of opinion that though there is much of Posidonius 
in the book, Cicero also freely used a general epitome of Stoicism. Poppelreuter 


5 ad Att. II. 1, 
6 Suidas. 


7 Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p. 382. 
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has written on Posidonius as the source of the third and fourth books of the 
Tusculans, but on many points he has been opposed by Apelt and, as Schmekel 
thinks, refuted. von Arnim agrees with the latter view so far as to say that 
there are probably many sources. Traces of Posidonius are found by von 
Arnim in the De diuinatione, Bk. I., and by Schmekel in De republica, 
Bks. I., II., while it is generally admitted that he inspired the Somnium 
Sciptons. 

In contrast with the almost unanimous eulogy of the present age of critics, 
it may be well to refer to the very cold statements of Bouché-Leclerq (1879) 
a generation ago. ‘II répéta les assertions formulées avant lui dans I’école, et 
trouva méme, dit-on, de nouvelles raisons pour justifier la mantique. II est 
douteux toutefois que ses retouches aient amélioré la théorie Stoicienne.’® I 
am inclined to think that this critic was nearer to the truth. The recapitula- 
tion of only a few works on the subject indicates that while there is a general 
agreement that the influence of Posidonius can be traced in innumerable places 
in Cicero, in many particular instances the authorities disagree, and in the 
lack of a larger mass of certified authentic fragments, the exact limitation must 
remain a matter of opinion. Even the discovery of lost originals might not 
clear up everything, for in cases where Posidonius was in agreement with 
Chrysippus and others, it would be hard to say who was the immediate 
authority for Cicero. 

The attempt to reconstruct from Cicero and others the hitherto missing 
parts of the system of Posidonius is a dangerous one. Take, for instance, the 
De natura deorum. If we could be sure that Balbus is quoting verbatim long 
passages from a lost treatise of Posidonius, we could almost reconstruct the 
work; but we cannot be absolutely certain either that Cicero here is drawing 
only on Posidonius, or, if he is, that he represents him quite correctly. A single 
discrepancy throws the whole under suspicion; thus in the N.D. Bk. II. §. 102 
the moon is said to be ‘ maior quam dimidia pars terrae’; but Posidonius, 
as recorded by Stobaeus, said it was larger than the earth.® 

Of other philosophical writers, Seneca is perhaps the one who came most 
fully under the influence which we are seeking to trace, but we can only rely on 
him where he acknowledges quotations, for he himself speaks of his familiarity 
with the works of Asclepiodotus, a disciple of Posidonius, and many things 
which we would fain ascribe to the master may be really attributable to the 
pupil, who may or may not have reproduced faithfully his teacher’s views.’ 

But modern criticism, not content with tracing the influence of Posidonius 
on contemporary and later writers, has endeavoured to work back again in 
the other direction; to reconstruct, at any rate in outline, the lost works of 
Posidonius, and to argue that his supposed system contained this or that 
doctrine. Now in the first place it is open to doubt whether he really had 
a system of his own at all. It is quite reasonable, a priori, to suppose that, as 


® Stobaeus, Ecl. Phys, I. 27. 1. 
10 Cf. Diels, Doxog. Gr. p. 19. 


8 Histoire de la Divination dans 1’ Antiquité, 
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a professor of Stoicism, his chief philosophical work may have been to repeat 
and elucidate the teaching of his predecessors. I shall hope to show that for 
the most part he did so, and the fact that he criticized others and often dis- 
sented from their conclusions on particular points does not prove that he could 
offer instead a completely coherent system of his own which undertook to 
resolve all previous difficulties. But at this stage it may be to the point to give 
some examples of the constructive criticism now prevalent and to indicate my 
reasons for believing that it is unsound. 

Professor Murray in his book on Greek Religion quotes from Pliny the words 
‘deus est mortali iuuare mortalem’ as a phrase that is probably trapslated 
from Posidonius. True, we know that Pliny was familiar with some of the 
works of Posidonius, though he seldom mentions him by name; but if we think 
of the numerous writings of other Stoics which, though lost to us, were acces- 
sible to an author of the first century A.D., it is a slight matter to find other 
names which might be proposed. The words might even be Pliny’s own. It 
is one thing to discover stolen goods, another to restore them to the rightful 
owner; and in the present case it still has to be proved that the goods were 
stolen. 

My second instance is more important, as it gives an example of recon- 
struction on a much larger scale. 

Norden in his edition of Aen. VI. devotes a very considerable portion of 
his introduction to Posidonius, whose writings he considers to be the chief 
source of Virgil’s eschatology. In two other authors, Cicero (especially Somn. 
Scip.) and Plutarch (De gen. soc. etc.), very close analogies are to be found to 
passages in which Virgil refers to the experience of the soul after death, its 
rewards and punishments and its purification from earthly stains. 

1. Taking as his basis a known fragment of Posidonius preserved by Sext. 
Emp. IX. 71—ai Wwuyai rupwders otvaat Tov vIrO GedHvnY oiKodaL TOTO, etc., he 
points out that Plutarch probably borrowed from it when he wrote of the space 
between the earth and the moon as the habitation of disembodied souls. This 
probability may be granted, and Virgil’s aeris campt may perhaps be referred to 
the same source. 

He further believes that Cicero in Tusc. I. 42 borrowed from the same 
passage. But Cicero here is professedly quoting not from Posidonius but from 
Panaetius : ‘Animus qui ex inflammata anima constat, ut potissimum uideri 
uideo Panaetio, superiora capessat necesse est,’ etc. If Cicero is right, we 
must assume that the idea was not Posidonius’ own, but was taken by him 
from his master. There is no proof that Posidonius is here talking of rewards 
and punishments in Hades, as Norden’s argument assumes. 

2. Virgil’s phrase ‘nouiens Styx interfusa coercet’ is paralleled by 
Scipio’s dream in which the speaker sees nouem orbes of which the fabric of the 
world is built up. Some vague analogy to the language of the passage in 


11 Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 139. 
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general is also found in Plutarch De gen. soc. 591 A-C, and in the Orphica 
(fr. 156). The indebtedness of Plutarch to Posidonius in this context 
seems to be inferred on general grounds; not from the consideration of 
any particular known fragment, but because this treatise bears traces of 
Posidonius elsewhere. Nothing can be quoted directly from Posidonius which 
bears upon the subject, and the same general analogies are to be found in Plato 
(Phaedo 113). 

3. ‘ Aliae panduntur inanes Suspensae ad uentos’ (740-742) finds a parallel 
in Cicero Tusc. I. 42, which, as I have said, is doubtfully ascribed to Posidonius. 

4. For the phrase ‘Quisque suos patimur manes’ Norden again adduces 
Plutarch (De gen. soc. 592 B-C), where every Soul receives castigation from its 
own dainwv. This was probably suggested by Plato’s phrase ws dpa teXevT?}- 
cavta éxacTov 0 éxdoTou Saipwr, doTrep CavTa eiAnyeEL, OUTOS ayeLv ETrLyeELpEr Eis 7 
tia totrov (Phaedo 107 D), and Norden plausibly suggests that Posidonius tock 
from Plato the phrase 70 un xata wav érecOa To ev aite Saipov)2 But he 
makes the unwarranted assumption that it was from Posidonius and not from 
Plato that Plutarch borrowed, and for this I can see no justification. The 
passage is as follows: ro 59 ta@v waa aitiov, ToUTEsTL THs TE GvopoNoyias Kai 
Tov KaKkodaimovos Biov TO wn KaTa Tay ErecOas TH ev ait@ Saipor ouyyevel TE 
OVTL Kai THY Opoiay diaow ExovTL TM TOV SOY KOGpov dLoLKodvTL, etc. 

Posidonius has a verbal echo of Plato, but he is dealing with the cause and 
effect of the passions in this life only; he is not referring to eschatology at all. 
Moreover, none of the certified fragments of Posidonius deal with the life after 
death, except the one quoted above in (1) and the phrase in Cicero De 
diu. I. 64, ‘quod plenus aer est immortalium animorum.’ Norden has only 
demonstrated that Plutarch and Posidonius were both familiar with Plato, not 
that in this passage Plutarch was indebted to Posidonius. 

5. The lines ‘ Inuentas aut qui uitam excoluere per artes’ and ‘ Quique sul 
memores aliquos fecere merendo’ are believed by Norden to have been suggested 
to Virgil by Posidonius, and certainly they could be constructed out of phrases 
taken from the description of the Golden Age given at some length by Seneca. 
But Lucretius, who, though forty years younger than Posidonius, died about 
the same time, has in Book V. many analogies to the language and ideas 
of Seneca. Cf. V. 1105 ‘ ingenio qui praestabant et corde uigebant,’ which may 
have been the source of Cicero’s phrase ‘qui praestanti ingenio uitam 
humanam excoluerunt ’ as well as of Virgil’s famous line, though Norden derives 
it from Posidonius by comparison of the passage in Seneca. The great debt of 
Virgil to Lucretius has never, I believe, been questioned; and I do not see 
sufficient reason for repudiating it here. As to the second line: in Somnium 
Scipionis, which is deeply pervaded by Posidonius, we find ‘ omnibus qui patriam 
conseruarunt certum esse in caelo definitum locum’ (§ 13), and evepyereiv is the 
highest thing in Stoic popular morality. The inference of Norden is that both 


12 Galen, de Hippocratis et Platonis placitis, V. p. 449. 
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Cicero and Virgil took their sentences from some work of Posidonius, perhaps 
the potpemrixos (cf. Seneca Ep. go. 5). 

But I think that (a2) much of Posidonius here is commonplace, being, as I 
have shown, easily paralleled from Lucretius, and (bd) it surely requires no great 
originality to place in heaven the great benefactors of the human race, ‘ Such 
as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for their power, giving 
counsel by their understanding, and declaring prophecies.’ To these, Jesus 
the Son of Sirach gives such immortality as he believes in, a good name 
through all generations.“ ‘ Pauci laeta arua tenemus’ and the following lines 
find a parallel in Plut. De def. or. X. 415 B-C; the general idea comes from 
Plato (Timaeus, 42 B), but Norden points out that Virgil agrees with Plutarch 
in details which are not found in Plato. But so far as I know there is no reason 
for ascribing them to Posidonius either. 

7. Heinze attributes to Posidonius the passage in De gen. soc. 590 F., where 
Timarchus hears pupiwv cravOuov Bpedov (cf. Virgil’s ‘ uagitus infantum’): here 
again the general tone is Platonic, but as to Posidonius we have no data 
whatever. 

8. Several other passages are similarly discussed, and Norden’s conclusions 
are (i.) that the greater part of the story of the Soul’s wanderings was taken by 
Cicero, Virgil, and Plutarch from Posidonius; (ii.) that the work of Posidonius 
from which they borrowed was of the nature of an Apocalypse; and, finally, 
(iii.) that this Apocalypse was arrayed by Posidonius in the form of a dream- 
vision. The cumulative argument is expressed with such convincing skill that 
it conveys the idea of extreme probability; but if we examine each detail 
carefully we find that the joints are weak; the connexion between Cicero, 
Virgil, and Plutarch, and their dependence upon some common original, is 
practically proved, but the arguments for connecting them with Posidonius are 
not beyond question, and we can certainly not go so far as to attempt to con- 
struct from them any of his lost work.’* 

I now come to the question of theology; and here it is necessary to 
examine the assertion that the philosophy of Posidonius was deeply pervaded 
with mysticism. The fact that he was by birth a Syrian has led critics to 
believe that he was thoroughly bound by the influences of his time and place ; 
and as mysticism flourished in the East, he cannot have been free from it. 
The statement of his mysticism has been made in general terms by Wendland™® 
and Warde-Fowler,”® and they are followed without question by many scholars 
of lesser note, who are content to take their opinions on trust. The assertion 
has been more recently made, in fuller detail, by Cumont. 

Though the Oriental influence may, no doubt, have been strong in Apamea, 
we know nothing of the course of school education there ; but it is perhaps 
fair to assume that many years of study in grammar, mathematics, the physical 
to the new edition published in 1917. 


15 Die heilenistisch-rimische Kultur, pp. 84, 85. 
16 Op. cit., 382-83 ; Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 58. 


13 Ecclesiasticus, 44. 3-15. 
14] am relying throughout on the third 
edition of Norden (1903); I have not had access 
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sciences, and dialectic were necessary as a preliminary training before a course 
of advanced philosophy could be begun. We have good reason for believing 
that Posidonius to some extent specialized on Geometry as a propaedeutic 
study, for his thorough training in that subject is emphasized by Galen as the 
chief basis of that scientific accuracy in which he surpassed other Stoics ;!” and 
indeed a very considerable knowledge of mathematics must be assumed to 
account for his advanced study of Astronomy, whether the results which he 
proclaims were due to his own work or, as some think, a recapitulation of the 
work of Eratosthenes.'® Now we know that he studied something, presumably 
philosophy, under Panaetius, who died at Athens in 112 B.c. Posidonius, if 
we are right in believing that he was born in 135 B.c., was then twenty-three 
years old, so that he must have left his birthplace and to a great extent shaken 
off its influence during the years of early manhood—say at the age of nineteen 
or twenty—and that he never returned we know from Cicero, who mentions 
his name among those ‘ qui semel egressi nunquam domum reuerterunt.’® He 
therefore definitely removed himself from the sphere of Oriental influence just 
at the age when we might expect a youth to have finished his preliminary 
studies and to be ripe for higher instruction. 

We turn now to Cumont. This great authority, whose inspiration is 
equal to his great erudition, deserves to be treated with the deepest respect, and 
his lectures on Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans give a vivid 
impression of the religious beliefs of the Graeco-Roman world. Cumont is 
more concerned with describing current beliefs than in tracing those beliefs 
back to their authors. His point of view differs from ours in an important 
matter—he wishes to give a description of Stoicism and other creeds and to 
trace their influence on the development of religious ideas. It is of supreme 
importance to him to describe and explain these ideas, and in doing so he has 
attained great success, but it is of less importance to him to trace them back to 
their origin than to demonstrate that they were really current. Thus to some 
extent he gives play to his imagination, and even acknowledges that complete 
accuracy of divination is not his object by ascribing certain views at one time 
to Posidonius, at another, with a suggestive variation, to ‘a Posidonius,’® a 
phrase which, according to the ordinary use of language, must imply that 
inherent probability, rather than logical certainty, justifies the ascription of 
these theories to the author. In justification of my position of doubt I must 
be allowed to quote another case—perhaps an unimportant one, as it deals with 
a lesser detail of doctrine—in which Cumont finds something rather less than 
scientific accuracy enough for his own purposes. He quotes from Cleomedes 
the vehement polemic which Posidonius launches against Epicurus, ending 
with the words ‘to discover the real nature of things is not the part of men 


17 Galen, H. et P. IX. 653. 20 ‘Such are the sublime effusions in which 

18 Cf. Fr. Hultsch, Posidonios iibey die Grisse the mystic eloquence of a Posidonius delights.’ 
dey Sonne, pp. 11-13. Op. cit. p. 145. 

19 Cicero, Tusc, V. 107. 
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devoted to pleasure, but of those whose virtuous character makes the good 
their ideal, and who do not prefer it to the comfort of their beloved flesh.’ 
From internal evidence we see that this is very like the style of Posidonius. 
He accuses Epicurus of being blinder than a mole in astronomical matters ; 
elsewhere he had used equally strong language against him for believing an 
‘old wives’ tale,’ and against his followers for their ignorance about the relations 
of Soul and Body*™; the statement of Cleomedes himself, if it is genuine (which 
Ziegler appears to disbelieve) gives partial, but only partial support. ‘ These 
studies do not contain the opinions of the author, but are gathered from various 
treatises both ancient and more recent; though most of the statements are 
taken from Posidonius.’** This reference to ‘ various treatises’ contains an 
implicit warning, and the accuracy even of Cleomedes’ transcriptions is not 
beyond question, since in the very first sentence of his book he quotes without 
acknowledgment half, but only half, of Posidonius’ definition of the Kooyos. 

A few sentences from Cumont will further illustrate the kind of vague 
criticism to which I am referring. ‘ More of a theologian than a philosopher, 
in mind more learned than critical, he made all human knowledge conspire to 
the building up of a great system, the coping of which was enthusiastic 
adoration of the God who permeates the Universal organism. In this vast 
syncretism all superstitions, popular or sacerdotal, soothsayings, divination, 
magic, find their place and their justification ; but above all it was due to him 
that astrology entered into a coherent explanation of the world. ... Contempla- 
tion of heaven becomes a Communion. The desire which man feels to fix his 
eye upon the star-spangled vault is a divine passion which transports him. 


As men possessed, or as the Corybantes in the delirium of their orgies, he . 


gives himself up to ecstasy, which frees him from the trammels of his flesh and 
lifts him, far above the mists of our atmosphere, into the serene regions where 
move the everlasting stars. . . . Then he partakes in the life of these luminous 
Gods. .. ..** Undoubtedly this is mysticism; but we have to ask to what 
extent it is Posidonius. Possibly there is something slightly mystical in his 
definition of the Universe: “A system of heaven and earth and the creatures 
in them, or a system of Gods and men and the things which exist for their 
use.’ But this is really orthodox Stoicism. He is interested in theology, 
but there is no mysticism about it. He held that the whole Universe was a 
Coov Eurpuvyor Aoytxov, but in this he was only following Zeno and others. He 
called the heavens the *jyexouxov or guiding part, but in this he was no more 
a mystic than Cleanthes, who ascribed this function to the Sun. The ovcia 
6cod was to him the whole world including the heavens, whereas Boethus of 
Sidon found the essence of God in the sphere of the fixed stars. It is a spirit, 
rational and igneous, having no form but taking whatever shape it likes and 
assimilating itself to everything. God is in some sense personal, and has fore- 
21 Cycl. Theor. II, 1. 89. 23 Cleomedes, Cycl. Theor. I]. 7 ad fin. 


22 Ibid. II. 1. 89, cf. Strabo, III. 138 ; Achilles 24 OP. cit., pp. 84, 144-5. 
Tatius, Jsag. 13. 25 Diog. Laert. VII. 138. 
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thought for the world, but is not of human shape. That virtue is an attribute 
of God is implied by a passage which classes together the irrational, godless, 
and miserable elements in the Soul.2® To be led by these, i.e. to follow the 
passions, is to live out of harmony. No modification of the Stoic views about 
the Adyos is to be found in Posidonius; indeed, I can only find one passage in 
which the Aoyos is mentioned. Posidonius believed that the air is full ‘of 
deathless spirits (Saiuoves) who probably are the Souls of the righteous, and 
take an interest in human affairs. This idea is very ancient; it occurs first in 
Hesiod, and was retained by the Pythagoreans and Heraclitus. 

The importance of the tenet to us is that it implies a belief in the Soul’s 
existence after death, which is strengthened by other passages, and by the 


indirect evidence of divination. We must believe in the possibility of divining 


if we believe that the world is governed by divine forethought, for divination 
then consists only in ascertaining the purpose of God.?’ Cicero quotes a story 
of divination by a dying man, to which he has led up by telling us that the 
soul can divine in sleep (‘as Posidonius believed’) because it is then com- 
paratively free from the bodily element: ‘ quod multo magis faciet post mortem 
cum omnino corpore excesserit.’%* Chrysippus believed also in evil spirits, 
whom the gods use as their executioners to punish the unjust and impious; the 
views of Posidonius are unknown, so that it is too much to speak, as Cumont 
does, of his having introduced Syrian demonology into Greece. Posidonius 
was undoubtedly interested in divination, and wrote five books on the subject ; 
but I can find no reference to the astrological method. The nearest thing, at 
first sight, is Cicero’s ‘ esse censet in natura signa quaedam rerum futurarum ;’™ 
but this, as we find from the context, refers simply to physical phenomena 
from which we may predict the weather. For instance, inferences may be 
drawn from the appearance of the Dog-star at his rising. 

Posidonius shared the common belief in auguries, e.g. from the entrails of 
slaughtered animals. He believed that ‘uis quaedam sentiens atque diuina ’* 
guided the sacrificer in his choice of a victim. Suidas and Eudocia refer to a 
Posidonius who wrote a treatise on 70 madptxov oiwvicpa, i.e. divination from 
involuntary motions—e.g. the twitching of the eyelids, etc. This writer is 
generally regarded as distinct from the Stoic; but Strabo records an observa- 
tion by Posidonius of a somewhat specialized experimental form of this same 
divination among the northern Celts, and on this ground I conceive that he 
may have been sufficiently interested in the subject to compose the monograph 
referred to: avOpwrov xateotevcpévov TaicavTes eis VOTOV payaipa EuavTevovTO 
€x tov ofadacyod.*! From actual fragments, therefore, even if we include 
others ascribed by Sextus to the Stoics in general on the subject of the Soul’s 
experience after death, we have practically no astrology and no mysticism 
worth mentioning ; certainly there appears to be nothing that was not derived 


26 Galen, de H. et P. V. pp. 448-9. 39 [bid. I. 130. 
27 Diog. Laert. VII. 149; Cicero, De diu. I. 125. 30 Jbid. II. 35. 
#8 Cicero, De diu. I. 64. 31 Strabo, IV. 198. 
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from other Stoics or from Plato, and when we consider how much Posidonius 
might have taken from the Timaeus we cannot fail to be surprised at his 
moderation. There is no trace of any stream of Asiatic influence such as 
Cumont describes. Undoubtedly Oriental ideas were spread through Greece 
and Italy in the early days of the Empire, and, to use Mr. Bevan’s phrase, ‘ If 
we like to label this body of ideas Posidonius, in order to give it a distinctive 
name, it may be useful to do so.’*? ° : 

But the real Posidonius is not a mystic, but a practical man with some 
theological bias. He holds to the belief in the supremacy of the perfect wise 
man, but recognizes that such characters are few, and therefore the practical 
side of his character makes abundant concession for the ordinary mortal. Like 
Aristotle, but not like the Stoics, he allows the necessity of a certain amount of 
» €xTOs evnuepia in order that a man may live a good life without distractions, 
and goes so far as to agree, in the words of the popular song, that wealth and 
health are the greatest of human blessings.** Even his wise man is human, and 
will find that virtue is not self-sufficient, dAAa ypeiav eivar tryveias Kai taxvos 
Kat yopnytas.** He thus classed as good two things which regular Stoics put 
among the désadopa, and further, by recognizing that wealth is a cause of evil 
(Seneca Ep. 87. 27), he allowed that a good thing could cause evil. This is 
quite heretical. The wise man, too, is allowed to pray to the gods, asking them 
for good things ;* whereas the devout Cleanthes only prayed that he might 
willingly follow destiny, knowing that he could not change its course. 
Posidonius himself surveys the stars and sun, and computes their sizes and 
distances ; he observes the tides, and notes the directions of the winds; but he 
does not ascribe divinity to the Ocean, though, from his experience of the tedium 
of a coasting voyage, he may have regarded the winds as devils ;*° and we need 
not believe that he really regarded astronomy as a mode of communion with 
God. 

The foregoing sketch has perhaps shown something of the difficulties 
which may result from such hypothetical reasoning. Though we may draw a 
fancy portrait, we can never be sure that all the features are correct. Clearly 
we cannot be sure of reconstructing a whole system of philosophy by speculation, 
and it is not safe to ascribe to Posidonius anything for which we have not 
definite authority. For this we must go back to those writers who had his 
works, or at any rate epitomes of his works, before them; and our trouble is 
that the information which may be thus gathered is on most subjects very 
scanty, while on many important points we have no information at all. This 
is due to the nature of the authorities; not one of them is concerned to give us 
a conspectus of the system. There existed at one time, no doubt, various 
epitomes of his philosophy; in fact, Cicero refers to one very shortly after the 
philosopher’s death ; but each author refers to the views of Posidonius on such 


32 Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics, p. 96. 
33 Epiphan. adu, Haeves. I11. 42. 


3¢ Diog. Laert. VII. 128, who says that 
Panaetius thought so too. 


35 Jbid. 124. 36 Strabo III. 212. 
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rey | subjects as are of interest to himself, and thus great gaps are left in our know- 
7 ledge. As to the nature of his studies, we know that he was familiar with 
~ l Plato, and wrote a commentary on the Timaeus, which from its exposition of 
a | the doctrine of the intelligent Universe was of supreme interest to the Stoic 
It | School. He understood the psychology of Aristotle and had carefully digested 
weg his Meteorology and other scientific treatises. The works of preceding Stoics, 
whom he freely criticized, were of course carefully studied by him. He wrote 
pn on subjects extending over a wide range—History, Geography, Meteorology, 
— Theology, and Philosophy ; and even composed a treatise on Tactics.®” 
ical Posidonius regarded philosophy as a guide to life, and blamed the Cynics 
ake on the ground of their well-known ézoyy (suspension of judgement), in which 
t of some Stoics followed them. We must not desist from philosophy, he thought, 
wer | because that would mean abandoning rational life. The same importance 
- | is given to the practical side in the fanciful description of the Golden Age which 
and 4 we owe to Seneca.*®= Posidonius, with a reminiscence of Plato’s prophecy that 
/U0S | troubles will never cease till philosophers are kings, looks back to a Golden Age 
on | when philosophers were rulers of all; they governed mildly but firmly, pro- 
evil | tecting the weak from the aggression of the strong, and leading men on the 
oes road of progress. Thus, in sharp contrast to the Cynics, who regarded so- 
oe called civilization as an outcome of the corruption of the ages, he exalts 
ght | philosophy as the originator of all these inventions which have contributed to 
_ | material comfort. He quotes the great lawgivers of antiquity—Solon, Lycurgus, 
and Zaleucus ; all were philosophers. Those were philosophers again (sapientes) 
he who turned their minds to the improvement of the conditions of life; who 
_— taught their fellows how to build houses, to work metals, to spin and to weave ; 
ced to cultivate the land and to cook their food. All these inventions were due to 
ith philosophers, but the greater part of the practical detail, as being unworthy of 
their own activity, they delegated to their inferiors, devoting themselves to the 
ies inventions which should make the practice of the arts and handicrafts possible. 
“ Thus Anarcharsis invented the potter’s wheel and Democritus discovered the 
tly principle of the arch; but we need not suppose that the former was a worker 
— in clay or the latter a builder. 
aoe | Without considering that Posidonius intended all that he says here to be 
his regarded as literally true, we must consider the passage important as empha- 
seen : sizing the practical mission of Philosophy. Indeed to the Stoic, who was 
ery devoted to the task of dissolving the duality of mind and matter, and believed 
his that all matter was permeated by intelligence, and thus God, Reason, and 
ins | Nature were interchangeable terms, the connexion between Science and 
— ! abstract Speculation must be closer than in any other system. Physics, 
am | Meteorology, Metaphysics, Theology, become parts of the same study, or 
1c 


different aspects of it. That at any rate might be regarded as a logical inference, 
that and so far we may suppose him to have been working in support of Stoicism ; 
| though it is important to note that Posidonius, whom Galen calls the most 


37 For the list of his works see Bake, Posidonii Rhodii Reliquiae Doctrinae, 1812. 38 Ep. go. 
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scientific of the Stoics, aimed, so far as he could, at accuracy in material obser- 
vations.*® Thus there appears to have been a fable current in his time that a 
journey westward of a few hundred miles would bring you so near the Sun that 
you could actually hear it hissing as it sank each evening into the Ocean. To 
disprove this assertion he watched the sunset for thirty consecutive days while 
staying at Cadiz. Other results of his scientific studies are curious. He 
constructed an orrery, in which the motions of the Sun and moon and five 
planets were reproduced.*! Further he speculated on the size of the earth, with 
somewhat remarkable results. Starting from observations which we know now 
to be inaccurate, that Rhodes and Alexandria were on the same meridian, and 
that the distance between them was 5,000 stades, and arguing from further 
observations that the distance between the two places was equivalent to +; of 
the earth’s circumference, he arrived at 240,000 stades—say 24,000 miles—as 
the greatest circumference. Next, observing that the heavenly bodies appear the 
same size from whatever part of the earth they are seen, he infers that the size 
of the earth is insignificant as compared with that of the Universe, and with 
the distances of the heavenly bodies from the earth. From an apparently 
arbitrary assumption as to the Sun’s distance, he infers that its diameter 
is 1,000 times that of the earth.*2 He also believed that the atmosphere 
extended for a height of 40 stades from the earth’s surface.* 

Thus, from very numerous quotations in Strabo and others, we gather that 
he was at any rate a scientist of very considerable repute. 

But was Posidonius a Stoic? To investigate this question we must 
consider how far he was in agreement with the earlier heads of the School on 
cardinal points of Stoic doctrines. In many important matters we know from 
Diogenes and others that he did agree with Zeno, Cleanthes, and the majority 
of the great teachers ; in other cases he is quoted as an exception. He was, 
undoubtedly, regarded by some writers as a heretic, and Galen is enthusiastic 
because he chose to abandon certain Stoic doctrines rather than the Truth. 
A priori we should expect some heresies from him, since he was a disciple of 
Panaetius, who himself at many points abandoned orthodoxy.** The chief 
subjects which it is necessary to consider as tests of orthodoxy are the nature 
and government of the Universe, the nature of the Soul, the criterion of Truth 
and the ethical ideal. 

He agreed with other Stoics against the Epicureans that there is only one 
world, but appears to have been unorthodox in making the Void also finite. 
In other matters he follows the accepted tradition. The Universe is to him, as 
to Zeno, a living, sentient, rational being, of which the ‘ principate ’ (#yeywovexor) 
is the Heaven. It is governed xata voty cat mpovoiay, and Mind pervades 
every part, as the Soul does in us; but, as in our case too, not every part is 

39 Note that some Stoics considered such 44 For the position of Panaetius and for the 
attention to practical details superfluous. most thorough and consistent exposition of 
40 Strabo, III. 138. 41 Cicero, N.D. II. 34. Stoicism in general I must refer to Professor 


42 Cleomedes, I. 10. 51 and II. 1. 79. Arnold’s Roman Stoicism, 
43 Pliny, N.H. 2, 21. 45 Plutarch, Plac. II. 9. 
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equally pervaded; there are, in fact, gradations of mind. It is stated by 
Schmekel (Psych. d. mittl. Stoa, pp. 9-10), whom Dr. Arnold follows (p. 104), 
that he developed a new theory of the Universe on Pythagorean principles, 
subordinating the dualism of Aristotle in a supreme monism; but I have noted 
many places in which Schmekel seems to have gone beyond his authority, and 
this statement appears to be based on the passage from the Jimaeus com- 
mentary (see infra, note 53) dealing with vision—oitw xai 7 Tav drwv diets 
ume cuyyevous odeines katarapPBavecGar Tod Aoyou. Hy dé apyn Tis TaV 6rAwv 
UToctdacews apiOuos. S10 Kal o KpLTHS TOV TaVvTwY AOYOS, OVK auEeTOKOS BY THS 
toutou Suvapews, Kadoir’ av aptOuos (Sext. Emp. Math. VII. 93). This passage is 
on the right lines, but does not go far enough, and by itself does not justify 
Schmekel’s assumption. : 

Everything happens according to Destiny (eiwapyévn), of which Posidonius 
endorsed the Stoic opinion, that it is an inevitable series (eipuos) of causes and 
effects.” In a passage of Plutarch*® he appears to separate Zeus, Nature, and 
Destiny, but the three conceptions are very intimately connected, and the three 
are in reality only different aspects of the one. Fate is certainly the principle 
(Aoryos) according to which the Universe is carried on its way; vous is this way ; 
Zeus, or God, or Providence gives us a rather more personal conception of this 
Universal Law. 

We know little of the views of Posidonius on the Criterion of Truth. 
Diogenes mentions, on the authority of Posidonius, that some older Stoics said 
it was dp00s Adyos (right reason) ;*9 but it is not there stated’ what he himself 
believed, and the passage quoted may be from a review and criticism of earlier 
beliefs; but the words xpitns Tov TdvTwy Aoyos in Sext. Emp. (quoted above) 
may be taken to imply his assent to this view. We find him again criticizing 
Chrysippus. ‘ We must ask Chrysippus,’ says Galen, supporting the views of 
Posidonius against the former, ‘ why Pleasure and Pain each offer a persuasive 
impression (1Gav7 davracia) that they are respectively good and evil.’ The 
miQavn havtacia is evidently akin to the xcatadnrtixn davtacia of orthodox 
Stoics, and is regarded by Posidonius as untrustworthy. The passage which 
follows is difficult and perhaps corrupt. ‘ Posidonius tries to show tlhrat the 
causes of all false conceptions (i7roAn7Wes) are in the “theoretic” faculty 
through the drag of the passions (da tis mabntixis opuns). This or is 
directed by false opinions, when the reasoning faculty (Noyorexov) has grown 
weak in the matter of judgement.’®° The fact that here Pewpntixd (Oewpnuatixa, 
L.) is apparently used in the sense of Aoyortix@ has led to a rewriting of the 
passage on the part of Pohlenz; but the text as it stands bases a wrong assent 
on a conflict between reason and passion, whereas in such cases orthodoxy 
postulates only a weakness of the will ;°* and Posidonius definitely assigns a 

46 Diog. Laert. VII. 13-9. 


47 Ibid, 149. 
48 Epit. 1, 29. 


49 Diog. Laert. VII. 54. 
50 Galen, H. et P. V. p. 441 (M). 
51 Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p, 133. 
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bodily origin to these passions.®* So far as we know, therefore, he was in 
conflict with received opinion about the Criterion. 

It is not necessary to assume a dualism of mind and matter, though the 
sentence to which I have referred above might seem toimplyit. Mind pervades 
every part in different degrees, but these ‘ parts’ are not to be supposed to be 
of some altogether different substance. 

There is some evidence that Posidonius held the view that like can only 
be apprehended by like; and therefore the: nature of the Universe, being 
intelligent, is apprehended by Mind. It is true that in the passage quoted by 
Dr. Arnold (p. 134)°% Posidonius is only named as adducing this theory from 
Plato, in his commentary on the Timaeus; but the fact that elsewhere he 
spoke of vision as a ctudvors,™ i.e. an assimilation of the subject and object 
of vision to each other, makes it more than probable that he was, in his com- 
mentary, expressing his own views. 

But in his treatment of the passions we find an undoubted dualism, for 
the irrational functions of the Soul are, as we shall see, as important in their 
effects upon human life‘as the rational element, and the two cannot be 
reconciled. We shall find him admitting and in fact insisting on a dualism 
which his predecessors in the Stoic chair had done their best to explain away. 

In the department of Ethics he followed the authority of Chrysippus in 
recognizing the possibility of a progress towards virtue—mpoxom? eis apeTyv. 
He thus agreed with the Socratics that virtue exists in our Souls, and can be 
drawn out and developed by proper training, but he was, I believe, original in 
stating that we all possess natural aptitudes not only for virtue but for vice 
also. This is proved by the fact that children, however carefully they are 
trained and shielded from evil influences from outside, will sometimes turn out 
badly, because they have this original sin or rather tendency to sin. We all 
possess the two tendencies (adgopyat), and the one which is strongly developed 
may kill the other.° This has presumably happened in the case of the Wise 
man, in whom virtue has triumphed over vice. This is certainly not a Stoic 
theory. 

In dealing with the réAos of human life he gives us a somewhat broader 
treatment than other Stoics. The difference lies in the interpretation of 
TO Omoroyoupevws Civ. ‘Some,’ he says, ‘narrow the meaning of the phrase, 
making it identical with doing all that is possible é&vexa trHv rpwrav Kata diaw’ 
(i.e. to satisfy certain natural instincts which exist in us).° As Mr. Bevan has 
pointed out, the vagueness of the phrase oworoyoupévws TH huocer Chv lent itself 
to a variety of interpretations, and the explanation given by Posidonius himself, 
though majestic, is still vague .. . To Cv Oewpodvta thy Tov GrAwY adjOevav 
Kai raéw Kal cvoKevdlovta avtny Kata TO Suvartor, ‘ to live in the contemplation 

55 Galen, grt rais rod owpmaros xpdceow x.7.d. 
p. 78, § 8, and H. et P. V. 439; and Diog. 


Laert, VII. or. 
56 Galen, H. et P. V. p. 450. 


52 Galen, op. cit. V.442. ai rod cwpyaros Kpaces 
oixelas éaurais épydfovra ras waOnrixas Kivioeis. 

53 Sext. Emp. Math. VIL. 93. 

54 Aetius, Placita, IV. 13. 3. 
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of the truth and orderliness of the Universe and helping to establish it to the 
best of our powers.’*’ This is, so far, thoroughly Stoic in spirit and is only a 
slight variant on the terminology of others; but his views are amplified and 
explained by the next clause—xara yndév ayouevov vo Tod adoyou pépous Tis 
ux7js—a man may help to establish the order of the Universe by endeavouring 
to live in harmony with it, refusing to be misled by his passions, which are 
represented here as the unreasonable element in the Soul. This division of 
the Soul into reasonable and unreasonable elements can hardly be called 
Stoic. 

His treatment of the passions was the most characteristic part of his work, 
and, with the exception of his Geography, the most important. While 
Chrysippus and others had tried to express everything in terms of reason, and 
thus were forced to describe the passions as judgements of the rational faculty, 
or, as Zeno puts it, if not judgements, yet something directly resulting from 
such judgements, he, to his great credit, as Galen is never tired of insisting, 
preferred truth to dogma, and went back to a study of the ancients, drawing 
from Plato the conception of the tripartite Soul or rather of the three faculties— 
Suvvayets—of the Soul, Aoy:otiKov, Ovpoedés, and émiOvyntixdv.8 Herein he 
either ignored, or else completely failed to understand, the Stoic psychology. 

He considered the question to be of extreme importance, as the study of 
the passions was closely connected with the study, not only of virtue and vice, 
but of the téAos. ‘ The cause of the passions, that is to say, of unharmony and 
a life of misery, lies in not following in everything the daemon which is in us, 
who is akin and of like nature to him who controls the whole Universe, but in 
being led astray by the inferior and bestial element. Those who overlook this 
neither give a more satisfactory account of the origin of the passions nor do 
they think rightly about happiness and harmony: for they do not see that the 
first element in it is not to be led in any way by the irrational, miserable, and 
godless element of the Soul.’ 

The quotation is a striking one, as it seems to suggest a kind of a devil or 
evil spirit in man, the counterpart of the good daemon. The Saiuov is in ac- 
cordance with Stoic tenets, but this other being is not. We may compare the 
teaching about the natural impulse to Vice (p. 192, supra), of which this may per- 
haps be only an allegory. And further, ‘ If the Soul contains only the rational 
faculty, without either the spirited or appetitive elements, the passions are 
abolished, and so likewise are all virtues except abstract wisdom.’®° The only 
way out would be the Stoic way, to make ¢povnacs include all other virtues ; 
and this Posidonius does not allow. But Chrysippus, as Posidonius (or Galen) 
points out, actually contradicts himself, for, when asked how it is that the 
passions subside in the course of time, he can only answer that the judgement 
in course of time has weakened, and is actually forced to admit that ultimately 
the passions are irrational; in other words, reason is either irrational or pro- 


57 Clem, Alexandr. II. 21. 


59 Ibid. V. 448. 
58 Galen, H. et P. V. 461, etc.; IX. 653. 


60 Ibid. Vil. 584. 
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duces irrational results.®' Posidonius closely follows Plato, even adopting 
from him the metaphor of the spirited horse which runs away but is eventually 
reduced to submission by the charioteer, Reason. But this consistency in one 
point leads him into a difficulty with a fundamental principle of his School, that 
the whole world is ‘intelligent,’ and therefore the Soul, which is something 
higher and finer than the body, should certainly be rational all through. How- 
ever, the assumption which the Stoics made of degrees of fineness (speaking 
from the materialistic standpoint) in Body, Soul, God, and the Universe, allows 
him a means of escape. ‘ Intellect,’ he says, ‘pervades everything in the 
Universe, but not everything in the same degree. In some cases it is recog- 
nizable as mind, in others it is only é&s’® (i.e. the figure in inanimate objects) ; 
but these are two of the gradations of mind, which are numerous, and some are 
so far removed from it as to be unrecognizable. Thus the existence of non- 
intelligent elements in the Soul becomes possible, and the consistency of 
Posidonius is saved. In the end he perhaps meant very nearly the same thing 
that Chrysippus meant, but the difference in principle between the two is very 
great; a greater difference cah hardly be conceived. 

The results obtained may be thus summarized: Posidonius subscribed to 
many of the tenets and repeated many of the commonplaces of the Stoic 
School, but in some important matters he disagreed with the commonly 
accepted doctrines to such an extent that he cannot with justice be called 
a Stoic at all. 

In particular his views about the nature of the soul and the origin and im- 
portance of the passions differed so widely from those of Chrysippus that he 
might almost be regarded as the head of an antagonistic sect. Though we 
find him orthodox in his belief in Providence and the rational government of 
the Universe, his treatment of the human soul involves a very distinct dualism 
in the conflict of Reason with un-Reason, and he also emphasizes the dualism of 
Soul and Body instead of being at pains to resolve it. 

As to his positive teaching on the criterion of Truth we have, unfortunately, 
no clear record, though from the meagre remains that we possess he seems to 
have been in conflict with authority. On many points which, though of less 
importance than the cardinal doctrines just mentioned, require to be taken into 
account—for instance, the Unity of Knowledge and Virtue, the position of 
Prayer, and the sufficiency of Virtue, he was not orthodox. He was indeed a 
Professor of Philosophy and the head of the Stoic School; but while it was his 
business to expound the creed, he did not feel himself bound to refrain from 
criticizing it. I have endeavoured to show that we are not in a position to 
trace back to him any definite and coherent system; in the domain of Philosophy 
his function seems to have been rather critical than creative. He had strong 
interests which lay in other directions. He was a keen student of Astronomy, 
though we do not know whether he made original contributions to knowledge, 
or merely collected and elaborated the results attained by his predecessors. He 

61 Galen, H. et P. IV. 362, 394. 62 Diog. Laert. VII. 138-9. 
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was certainly no mean authority on Geography, and his devotion to History 
was proved by the compilation of fifty consecutive books in addition to minor 
treatises. 

I have only referred in passing to those portions of his studies which were 
not philosophical; other branches of his work have been treated by various 
authorities, notably W. Capelle, who in several articles contributed to Hermes 
speaks very highly of the physical investigations of Posidonius, whom he 
considers to be the greatest ancient authority on earthquakes. 

We have no reason to suppose that public life was distasteful to him, and 
if he believed anything at all of what he preached about the practical side of 
the philosopher’s services to mankind, he must have gladly shouldered such 
responsibility as the City thrust upon him. I believe that all his studies had 
their practical bearing, and for this reason, in addition to the complete lack of 
evidence on the other side, I cannot imagine that he was, as Cumont has 
endeavoured to prove, a Star-Dreamer or a Mystic; though the number of the 


titles of his works on religious subjects shows that Theology had for him more 
than a transient interest. 


J. F. Dosson. 


THe UNIVERsITy, BrisToL. 


PHAEDRIANA II (Nouae Fabulae). 


CORRIGENDA, 


Page 156. Fable IV, I. 1, for sibi read hAwic. 
Page 157. Fable V, |. 5, for multiplic: plenam read plenam multiplici. 
Page 160. Fable VII, 1. 3, for legitimo sedit read sedit legitimos 


The corresponding corrections should be made in the annotations. 











NOTES ON THE PEACE OF ARISTOPHANES. 


154-6 add’ aye, IIjnyace, xwpet xaipwv, 
XpvaoxdA.vov matayov YaAiwv 
duaxivnoas pardpots wciv. 


There are two traditional renderings of ¢a:dpuis aciv, both specially invented for 
this occasion and both erroneous, The words are supposed to apply to a horse’s 
ears, the ears of Pegasus, in fact, and the explanations are, (1) the popular one, 
arvectis auvibus, micans auvibus ; (2) blandis auvibus, mpaécr, pi) opOois (Schol.), adopted 
by our most eminent Aristophanic scholar Mr. B. B. Rogers in his excellent edition 
and translation of this play. He translates ‘ with ears complacent.’ Clearly there 
is a straining of language in these dealings with da:dpds, and though it is true that 
Trygaeus addresses the big beetle on which he is mounted as ‘my Pegasus,’ ‘ my 
winged horse,’ yet the animal he rides is not possessed of ears in our sense of the 
term bearing any resemblance to those of a horse. 

On the other hand in Greek dra, as is well known, was freely applied to various 
things more or less similar to ears, e.g. the handles of a cup (Hom. J/. XI. 633), of a 
cauldron (//. XVIII. 378, etc.). Later Galen writes of the dra xapdias, ‘ the auricles 
of the heart.’ 

Here Aristophanes humorously makes his hero speak of the ‘ shining auricles’ 
of the flying beetle, ‘the ear-flaps,’ as one might say, referring to the expanded 
shards or wing-cases, the €Avrpa,. These, though much shorter than the filmy wings, 
would project on each side of the coleopter’s head like a huge pair of ears. Of 
course, like the rest of the beetle, the wing-cases are bright and shine with a metallic 
lustre (pacdpa). 

Naturalists seem to have thought that the hard elytra, when expanded, are of 
little or no use in flight, because they generally remain nearly motionless. The 
airman of the present day would hardly agree with this idea, for they evidently form 
the planes of the flying beetle machine. 

It is not to be supposed that Aristophanes was aware of this; but his reference 
to the ear-like shards of the beetle shows how exact was his observation of nature 
and his notion that the clatter of the golden curbs was for the pleasure of the ‘large 
fair’ ears, that in reality possessed no more sense of hearing than the handles of a 
jug, is a laughable comic touch which the audience with the beetle before their eyes 


could not fail to appreciate. 


416 vai pa Aia. mpds tadr’, & Pir’ “Eppn, EiAAaPe 
npiv troeoPipws THVvde Kat EvveAkvooy, 

I would suggest tyvde xagavéeAxvoov. The évv- after &vAAaPe is needless: efav- 
involves little mure than the change of v into a. A somewhat similar case of ovv 
wrongly introduced is probably to be seen in Birds 1696 ris 6 ovyxaAvppds; where 
most editors have admitted ris otyxaAvppos ; a correction of Dawes. 

It is surely hypercritical either to read twvée (Meineke and others) for ryvde, or 
to place a comma before it, or to change xat into de followed by §vvavéeAxvoov 
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(Dobree). The details of the rescue being not yet settled, it is quite permissible for 
Trygaeus to say ‘Take hold of her with us and pull her up from below.’ As a 
matter of fact Hermes does neither: he does nothing but superintend and shout 
‘Yoho.’ Compare the words of the chorus (429) a moment later, 


aTTA xpy Toueivy epertwos ppdle SnucovpytKirs - 


491 ovkovv devdv Tors pev Teiverv 
tous 8’ avrwmav ... 
tAnyas AnerO’, wpyeior. 


Such is the arrangement in nearly all the MSS. Bekker left the blank after 
devvov, and many suggestions have been made for filling up the gap there; but it is 
clearly better that the offence for which the Argives are threatened with a thrashing 
should be specifically mentioned. So we might read with some probability 1. 492: 


tous 8 avTurrav ; avTrurravres. 


The loss of the participle after dvruwrav would be a simple lipography. Otherwise 
many conjectures such as pndev Spovres or kwAvovres might be made. For the Argive 
attitude cf. 475-7. 


605 mpwra pev yap tavras iptet Pedias rpdgas Kakds - 


Hermes is giving a burlesque and novel account of the origin of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 
TavtTa Toivuey pa Tov ’"ArdAAw ’yo meriopnv ovdevds 


says Trygaeus (615) and the chorus in reply makes the same admission : 


ovd’ eywye tAnv ye vuvi. . . . TOAAG y’ apas AavOaves. 


Yet the facts are undisputed. Pheidias was badly treated (rpdéas xaxws) by the 
people whose city his art has immortalized. He was imprisoned and died in prison. 
Comic exaggeration makes Pheidias the prime cause of the war, the fons et origo mali, 
and it would be absurd to blame Aristophanes for ignoring other more material facts. 
At the same time he did not go to the extent of saying, as most of the editors 
following Seidler make him do, that Pheidias jp£ev drys. On the contrary he 
represents him more truly as the victim of circumstances. 

The MSS. read avris jpg which Rogers is content to transpose, as recommended 
by Bentley, for the sake of the metre. Seidler’s jp£ev drys, as already stated, is most 
generally accepted. Thergare various other conjectures which I forbear to mention, 
The true reading must evidently be based on avris jp£e and not on ip£éev aris, and I 
think it was almost certainly : 


ytixnoe Pedias mpdtas Kakds * 


Graphical support need not be claimed to any considerable extent for 1jr’ynve, 
though six of its seven letters may be seen in airis jpg, if required ; and it is not 
improbable that it might become yirixnoe, which could not be maintained in face of 
Tpasas KAKwS. 

The main reason, however, for the loss of #rvynoe must have been ignorance or 
forgetfulness of its colloquial acceptation at the date of our play, B.c. 421, and after- 
wards. I translate the four words: ‘ Pheidias fared ill and got into trouble,’ or more 
definitely, as we might say, ‘fell into the hands of the police,’ which is followed by 
the more general reflection rpdfas xaxws, our popular ‘ Hard lines.’ 

There are two passages in the speech of Demosthenes against Meidias which 
exhibit this euphemistic or polite use of drvyéw and drvxia for dria and its 
corresponding verb. 
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(1) § 533 [58-9] Zavviwy eore Syrov tis 0 Tors TpayiKkov’s xopois SiddoKwv* odros 
dotpareias Aw Kal Kéxpntac cuppopg. TovTov peta THY aTUXiav Taitnv emicOuwcaro 
WO so 
(2) § 533 [60] aAAos éoriv ’Apwrreidns Oivnidos pudjs nrvxnKk@s te Kat odtos 
TOLOUTOV. 

The apology the orator makes for mentioning individual instances of ariuia runs 
thus § 533 [58] waparrjcopar 8 ipas pndev dxPecOjvai por, civ eri cvpdopais tivev 
yeyovotwv ovopacri pyno bo. 


1078 x7 Kwdwy dxadavéis erevyopevn TUPAG TikTeEL 


Read xadivwv—érevyopévn, ‘hurried in delivery’; compare erevyopuevds rep odoto 
(Od. I. 309), “Apnos (Jl. XIX. 142). 


1178 eyw S €ornKa AwvorTwpevos. 


One letter and an apostrophe are missing here. Read €ornx’ adatvorripevos, 
‘looking wildly,’ ‘looking like a fool’ (aAaivw). 


. A x , 
. Kal py KEevas TapeAkety, 


1306 (€pyov €or) . . 


The explanation, ‘ not to tow home empties,’ ‘empty tubs ’ (6Axdéas), meaning in 
this case ‘stomachs’ (yacrépas), is made practically certain by Eurip. Cycl. 505 sq. : 


oxados, oAKas ds, yeptr eis 
ToTi céAua yarTpos aKkpas. 


This same passage, moreover, directs us to the true meaning of another in the 
same play, 361 sq.: 
py) poe par) Tpodidor ° 
povos pov Kkousle topOpidos oxados. 


Hermann’s comment is as follows: ‘xe mihi prode haec: id est, fac ne frustra haec 
apparaverimus (They had been doing a little cooking): solus soli tibi confer hunc 
celocem : quod est, solus soli tibi ingere quas nos aversamur carnes humanas,’ Paley 
mentions other equally surprising versions which need not detain us. The chorus 
are not posing as cooks anxious that their culinary skill should be appreciated. They 
simply say: ‘Do not, de not make me taste first! Attend solely to the hull of your own 
boat.’ In other words, ‘ Fill your own stomach: eat all this yourself. We are no 
cannibals, and don’t want to be.’ 


a. ke AGAR. 


MANCHESTER. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXIX. 1. 1918. 

Walter Petersen, Syncvetism in the Indo-European Dative. Having regard to the 
serious objections that may be urged both against a ‘local’ and a ‘non-local’ 
(‘ grammatical’) origin of the dative, it is maintained that it is a blend of an originally 
suffixless case of the indirect object and certain local cases from which this borrowed 
its endings, in the singular from the locative and in the plural from the ablative, 
remnants of the suffixless datives being traceable in the declension of the personal 
pronouns. Examination of the dative of the indirect object shows that there is no 
fundamental difference between the dative and accusative of the object. The various 
usages of the dative are considered in detail with copious illustrations of the various 
Types. Type I. The primitive Dative of the secondary object, subdivided into 
1, the Dative as secondary object in closer connexion with the Verb; 2. this Dative 
in looser connexion with the Verb, which includes the Dative of Advantage or 
Disadvantage with I. a Direct Object, II. an Accusative of Effect, III. an Internal 
Object (Cognate Acc.). G. L. Hendrickson, Au Epigvam of Philodemus and two Latin 
Congeners. Seeks to show that Anth. Pal. XI. 34 has inspired Anth. Lat. 458 and 
Horace Odes I. 38. The purport of this Ode as a finale to Book I. is considered, 
and pronounced to be the Horatian preference of simplicity to luxury of life. 
H. V. Canter, Rhetorical Elements in Livy’s Divect Speeches (Part II.). Deals with 
Figures of Expression: Anaphora, Chiasmus, Paronomasia, Asyndeton, Poly- 
syndeton. F. Warren Wright, Oaths in the Greck Epistologyaphers. Classification of 
the Oaths of the writers in Hercher’s Collection, according to the deity invoked. 


Atene e Roma. XX. Nos. 220-2. April-July, 1917. 

N. Festa, Studies in Sophocles. I. Gives an analysis and criticisms‘of the Oedipus 
Coloneus. A. Calderini, The Childven of Antiquity. Illustrates the life of children in 
antiquity chiefly from papyri. 


XX. Nos. 226-8. October-December, 1917. 


G. Pasquali, Studies in the Attic Dvama. I. On the Avt of Menander. A study of 
the ’Exitpérovres of Menander, showing that it presents not merely stock types 
of character and conventional situations, but essentially modern ethical problems 
and real studies of character. T. Tosi, A Frvagmentary Attic Cup with a Rape Scene. 
Discusses an Attic cylix acquired from Castelgiorgio in 1907 by the Museo 
Archeologico of Florence, and attributes it from stylistic evidence to Brygos. 
G. Costa, Blondes and Brunettes in Antiquity. Draws attention to a recent work of 
A. Niceforo (J Germani, Storia di un’ idea e di una rvazza, Rome, 1917), which 
combats the German theory of a superior blonde race, and emphasizes the importance 
of the study of the colouring of the peoples of antiquity. A. Grandis, Momnisen’s 
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Verdict on the Literary Work of Cato. Insists, against Mommsen, on the essential 
originality of Cato’s works and their independence of Greek influence, and after 
illustrating at length Mommsen’s unfair depreciation of Italian literature both ancient 
and modern, concludes with a protest against Italian history made in Germany. 
P. Fabbri, The Sepulcrum Joannis Pascoli of F. S. Alessio. A translation of this 
poem into Italian verse. M. Tursini, Polynices in the Oedipus Coloneus. An appre- 
ciation of the poet’s skill in exciting sympathy for the character of Polynices. 


XXI. Nos. 229-231. 


E. Pistelli: Editorial article on the completion of twenty years by this periodical 
and the society which publishes it. Defends the work and aims of the society from 
alleged misrepresentations by Professor Fraccaroli in his L’Educazione Nazionale. 
G. Pasquali, Studtes in the Attic Drama. 1. The Art of Menander (concluded). 
Concludes his discussion of the Epitrepontes of Menander, examining the characters 
of the slaves and the scenic technique, and comparing this play with the others 
recently discovered. Emphasizes the dramatist’s interest in problems of social 
ethics, and holds that Terence selected only the most conventional of his plays, and 
therefore gives a wrong impression of his work. M. Quartana, The Latin Ideal of 
Womanhood before the Empive. Discusses the duties and characteristic virtues of the 
Roman maiden and matron, taking Horatia, Virginia and Lauinia as types of the 
one, and Cornelia of the other. G. Bellissima, The Roman Sarcophagos of Belluno. 
Describes a sarcophagus bearing an inscription of C. Flauius Hostilius and bas-reliefs 
of a boar hunt, which stands near the church of S. Stefano at Belluno, and suggests 
that it is the origin of a local legend which derives the name Belluno from Virunum 
and that in turn from ‘uir unus,’ a title said to have been given to a hunter who had 
delivered the neighbourhood from the ravages of a wild boar. The derivation is 
etymologically inadmissible, and it is noted that Pliny distinguishes clearly between 
Bellunum and Virunum. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1918. 


Feb. 9. H. Diels, Ein neues Fragment aus Antiphons Buch Uber die Wahrheit ; 
Ein epikuveisches Fragment tiber Gotterverehrung ; Philodemos Uber die Gétter (Philipp- 
son). O, Lautensach, Grammatische Studien zu den attischen Tvagikern und Komtkern 
(Wecklein). A.Goldmann, Die Wiener Universitit, 1519-1746 (Achelis). *E. Howald, 
Zu Catull. 68a. In 33, muneva et Musarum et Venerts means ‘erotic poetry,’ cp. 
Anthol. ix. 187 and 513 where Movoa: xai Xapires is used similarly. 

Feb. 16. P. Kagi, Nachwirvkungen der dlteven gniechischen Elegie in den Eptgrammen 
dey Anthologie (Rossbach). O. Apelt, Platons Gesetze (Becher). E. Rosenberg, 
Nachlese zuy Evklavung dey Oden des Hovaz (Linde), A. Blanchet, Etude sur la 
décovation des édifices de la Gaule romaine (Pagenstecher). *E. Loch, Zur bdotischen 
Grabschrift IG I1., 1880. Defends the reading Mvap’ éx’ ’OAcyeibar .. . eweOnxe. The 
construction with eri, instead of the simple dative, is characteristic of Boeotia and 
the neighbouring districts. 

Feb. 23. M. Schuster, Untersuchungen zu Plutarchs Dialog De sollertia animalium 
(Bock). H. Rohl, Die Satiren und;Episteln des Hovaz (Rosenberg). M. Streck, 
Seleucia und Ktesiphon (Hartmann). A. Leitzmann, Briefe aus dem Nachlass Wilhelm 
Wackernagels (Achelis), *H. F. Miiller, Kritisches und Exegetisches zu Plotinos, VII. 
*Th. Birt, I. Vergil Bucol. 4, 62: quit non riseve parentes. Der Dichter versetzt sich 
in die Rolle der nutrix, die jetzt an das Bettchen tritt; daher das freie Latein, die 
Licenz im Numerus; es ist rechtes Ammenlatein, Volkslatein, das wir héren: ‘ Nun 
fang an, kleiner Jung ; da ist ja die Mutter: lache auf, indem du sie erkennst (lange 


* Original communications are marked with an asterisk. 
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zehn Monate hat sie um dich Schmerzen gehabt); ja, fang an, kleiner Jung. Die 
Kinderchen, die nicht gleich, als war’ es ein Spass, gelacht haben beim Anblick der 
Eltern, so einen Jungen ladt kein Gott zu Tisch und keine Géttin lasst ihn in ihrem 
Bette schlafen.’ Ist das nicht véllig angemessen? Quintilian zweifelte nicht. 

Mar. 2. Aem. Issel, Quaestiones Sextinae et Galemanae (Kind). P. Thomsen, 
Paléstina und seine Kultur in fiinf Jahrtausenden. 2. A. (Beer). Th. Birt, Die Germanen 
(Bitschofsky). *H. F. Miiller, Kvitisches und Evxegetssches zu Plotmos. VIII. 
*Th. Birt, 2. Zu Vergil, Aeneis I. 8: quo numsne laeso. ‘Numen’ is a modern word 
unknown to Plautus. Even Cicero has to’explain it (de Fim. 1V. 11) as the vis or 
voluntas of a god. A god can have more than one voluntas. Die Muse soll dem 
Dichter in Anbetreff Junos sagen, ‘ welches ihrer Interessen verletzt worden sei, oder 
woriiber sie Schmerz empfinde’: quodnam eius numinum laesum sit quidve doleat, 
So fiihrt denn auch Servius zu Aen. I. 8 wirklich aus: namque Iuno multa habet 
numina ; sie habe andere géttliche Interessen, sofern sie Juno Lucina, andere, sofern 
sie Juno regina heisst u. s. f, 

Mar. 9. A. Kieseling, Q. Hovatius Flaccus, erkl. von A. K. I. Odes and Epodes. 
Sixth edition, revised by R. Heinze (Schulze). I. An exhaustive review containing 
much original matter. Continued in the next number. *Fr. Walter, Zu Tacitus 
und Seneca Fthetor. 

Mar. 16. J. Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der platonisshen Dialektik von 
Sokvates zu Aristoteles (Avete und Diaivesis) (Steiner). *K. Preisendanz, Anthol. Palat. 
V. 154,155 (Stadtm.). In 154 would read atris érAacvev (=erAnoev) "Epws. In 155 
defends xaAerois as meaning ‘dangerous eyes’ which entice the lover to sail a 
stormy sea. , 

Mar. 30. Chr. Jensen, Hyperidis ovationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis post Friden- 
cum Blass papyvis denuo collatis ed. C. J. (Thalheim). Th. Schwab, Alexander Numeniu 
wept oxnpatwv in seinem Verhdltms zu Kaikilios, Tiberios und seinen spateren Beniitzern 
(Lehnert). Fr. Vollmer, Zur Geschichte des lateinischen Hexameters (Berndt). 
J. Poppelreuter, Modell des vomischen Céln (Anthes). *C. Riger, Zu Demosthenes’ 
Rede gegen Boiotos I. Defends §§ 37-38 which were bracketed by Blass, but 
regards § 36 avayvw . . . €Gero as interpolated. 

Apr. 6. C. Pascal, (i.) Q. Valevit Carmina rec. C. P.; (ii.) Poets ¢ Personaggs 
Catulliant (Werner). R. K. Hack, The Doctrine of Literary Forms (Tolkiehn). An 
attack upon Norden and others who consider Roman Literature to be a mere 
adaptation of Greek literary forms. “Che reviewer maintains that there has long 
been a revolt among German scholars against extremists who underrate the originality 
of Roman literature. E. Lowy, Die griechische Plastik. 2. A. (Sauer). *K. Mengis, 
Ein altes Verzeichnis cyprianischeyr Schriften. A list of Cyprian’s writings contained in 
Codex Wirceburgensis theol. 145 (W in Hartel’s edition). 

Apr. 13. I. G. Kohl, De Chorizonttbus (Eberhard). H. Patzig, Die Stadte 
Grossgermaniens bei Ptolemaeus und die heut entsprechenden Orte (Philipp). C. Haupt- 
mann, Die Evdvermessung dev Romey (Philipp). *S. Reiter, Vom ‘Chef der Claque’ 
Pevcennius. P. was not leader of the ‘claque’ nor of the actors, but manager of the 
staff of workmen employed by the theatre. 

Apr. 20. W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae (Mentz). The reviewer praises the 
industry with which L. has collected his material, but dissents from many of his 
conclusions. H. Kurfess, Heidmisches Milieu in Augustins Bekenntnissen (Thomsen). 
*A. Ludwich, Nachlese zu Nonnos. A continuation of the criticism of the text of 
Nonnos begun by L. in his Kénigsberg programmes of 1911 and 1913. 

Apr. 27. M. Grabmann, Forschungen tibey die lateinischen Aristotelesiibersetzungen 
des 13 Jahrhunderts (Lehmann). P. Thomsen, Die rémischen Meilensteine dey Provinzen 


* Original communications are marked with an asterisk. 
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Synia, Avabia, und Paldstina (Hartmann). P. Capelle, De luna stellis lacteo ovbe ant- 
mayvum sedibus (Hofer). F. Stahelin, Die Philistey (Thomsen). *Fr. Vogel, Redende 
Namen bet Hovaz. V. discusses, among other names, ‘ Scaeva,’ ‘ Mutus,’ ‘ Novius.’ 
He thinks that in Seym. I. 6. 120 Marsyas is a ‘ signum liberae civitatis’ (Serv. ad 
Aen. II]. 20), and as a type of the freeborn Roman cannot tolerate the son of Novius 
who is Horace himself, the son of a freedman. 


Classical Philology. XIII. 2. 1918. 


Henry W. Prescott, The Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy (continued). On a 
close examination of details the evidence adduced by Leo for the Euripidean origin 
of the later Greek comedy shrinks considerably. Chas. Knapp, A Phase of the 
Development of Prose Wniting among the Romans. The writer passes in review the styles 
of Cato the Censor, Cicero and Livy, Sallust and Tacitus. The nervous brevity of 
the old Roman was copied and exaggerated by the later writers. In contrast to this 
is the copia of Cicero and his ‘ one direct successor’ Livy. Cicero’s praise of Cato’s 
style in the Brutus 63 sqq. is not to be pressed as if it were his own opinion. Tenney 
Frank, Some Economic Data from C.I.L. Vol. XV. Observations on the extent and 
scale of manufacture in various industries in the Augustan period, including pottery 
(‘ Arretine’ ware), glassmaking, brickmaking, production of iron. The labour 
employed was usually that of slaves or freedmen. G. M. Caihoun, drapaprupia, 
rapaypapy and the Law of Arvchinus. Previous to the archonship of Euclides a special 
plea could be entered by a defendant by incorporating it in his pleading (avrvypad¢y) 
or by getting the magistrate to note it on the plaint (rapaypady)) or by putting forward 
a witness (d:ayaprupia). zapaypadi) was applied by Archinus to cases where the 
amnesty of 403 was in question, and later it superseded dvriypadyj. divapoptupia was 
used in inheritance cases as there the right of action was not reposed in a single 
individual; elsewhere rapaypady was preferred. H. M. Martin, Remarks on the First 
Ode of Hovace. Horace is combating the view that ‘ poetry is the mere vapouring of 
clever idlers.’ R.M. Jones, Chalcidtus and Neo-Platonism. The author of the Latin 
commentary on the Timaeus owes little, if anything, to the theories of the 
neo-Platonists. Notes and Discussions, The date of Lysitheides’ archonship is 
265/4 (A. C. Johnson). In Ji, 16. 826 zoAAd doOpaivovra should be interpreted 
‘despite his much panting resistance’ (P. Shorey). In Cic. De dtuinatione 1. 80 
mentis which follows sensu should be placed after uzs quaedam (A. S. Pease). 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1918. 


March 4. FE. H. Sturtevant contributes a review of ‘ Recent Literature on 
Comparative Philology,’ in which he gives a brief account of the books and articles 
which have appeared in 1913 to 1917. 

March 11. E.H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change : An Introduction to the Historical 
Stuay of Language (G. M. Bolling). The book is primarily intended as a text-book 
for courses introductory to the scientific study of language. The subject is skilfully 
compressed into 185 pages. 

March 18. R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of Classical Education (G. Lodge). 
‘As a reasonably full account of the advantages that should accrue from classical 
study it leaves little to be desired.’ E. H. Dutton, Studies tn Greek Prepositional 
Phrases (Sturtevant). These brief articles on a large number of phrases ‘ will be of 
value for the interpretation of Greek authors... but the classification of the 
material is not scientific.’ 

April 1. To this and the following number F. H. Fowler contributes a paper 
on ‘ The Latin Subjunctive of Determined Futurity.’ J. T. Allen, The First Year of 


* Original communications are marked with an asterisk. 
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Greek (J. I. Bennett). ‘So interesting a first Greek book has not been seen since 
Salomon Reinach’s Eulalie. 

April 8. Rhys Carpenter, The Ethics of Euripides (W. K. Prentice). ‘The 
main thesis of this interesting essay is that there is in all moral judgments expressed 
by Euripides an underlying ethical principle, which Euripides held in common with 
the Greeks of his time generally, namely, that whatever is in accordance with Nature 
is best, for man as well as for animals and plants.’ R.M, Dawkins, Modern Greek in 
Asia Minor (D.M. Robinson). ‘ Mr. Dawkins takes his place at once with Hatzidakis 
and Thumb as one of the greatest authorities in the field of Modern Greek philology.’ 

April 15. J. M. Macgregor, The Olynthiac Speeches of Demosthenes (H. S. Scribner). 
‘ The editor has shown skill is explaining obscurities.’ 

April 22. W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae (C. U. Clark). ‘The most important 
discussion and tabulation of Latin abbreviations yet published . . . an indispensable 
handbook for all students of medieval history and literature, as well as of palaeo- 
graphy.’ The reviewer contributes some additions and corrections. 


Mnemosyne. XLVI. 1. 


P. H. Damsté contributes notes, chiefly critical, suggested by the volume contain- 
ing the Tvistia, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, etc., edited by Mr. S. G. Owen for the series of 
Oxford texts. J. L. V. Hartman has notes on Plato, Republic (continued from the 
previous number); F. Muller on Seneca, Epistles (based on Hense’s second edition, 
1914): W. Vollgraff a first instalment of notes on Sophocles, Antigone. A. W. Bijvanck 
gives reasons for identifying Arentsberg near Leiden with the ancient Forum 
Hadriani. J. J. Hartman, on Menander’s Hevo, discusses the bit of dialogue between 
Dauus and Geta, which appears thus in Koerte’s edition I’. ri tas tpixas riAAes 
érurtas; ti otevers; A. olvor. T'. rovovrév éorw, & rovnpe ov. H. points out that the 
special use of oto: in Menander (found also in Sophocles) is to introduce a statement 
of something almost unspeakably horrible. Hence he would follow van Leeuwen in 
reading the rest of the line as a question, rovovrév corey & rovnpe od; J. J. Hartman, 
The First Elegy of Propertius, discusses the lines ‘ A¢ uos deductae quibus est fallacia 
lunae.... En agedum dominae mentem conuertite nostrae.” The word at used to 
introduce solemn appeals is inconsistent with fallacta. Editors have altered fallacia ; 
H. prefers to emend at to aut, the sense being ‘ye workers of magic, change the 
heart of my mistress and I will believe in your power.’ J. van Wageningen on 
Lucretius III. 232-240. In v. 240 MSS. give the unmeaning ‘sensiferos motus 
quaedamque mente volutat.’ Various corrections have been suggested. W. proposes 
an emendation which makes vv. 239, 240 read as follows: ‘nil horum quoniam 
recipit mens posse creare sensiferos motus, guandoque elementa volutat,’ i.e. since the 
mind, as often as it meditates upon the elements, does not admit... . 


XLVI. 2. 


J. C. Naber continues his studies in Roman Law in an article entitled De 
Mensuvae Genenrbus. PP. Groeneboom, Varia III., discusses difficulties in the text and 
interpretation of Herondas. W. Vollgraff continues his notes on Sophocles, Antigone. 
P. H. Damsté, On Seneca’s Phaedra, attempts by a rearrangement of the verses of the 
messenger’s speech to get rid of the confusion and disconnection which had led Leo 
to bracket vv. 1016 and 1022-24. He appends notes on other passages in the play. 
J. J. Hartman, De Menandro et Terentio Disputatiuncula, cites a number of instances in 
which Terence has improved on his original. A.G. Roos gives reasons for assigning 
the tablet recently discovered in Friesland (which formed the subject of an article in 
a recent number of Mnemosyne) to the reign of Tiberius. J. van Wageningen collects 
a large number of cases from Plautus and Terence where hodse means no more than 
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hercle. He thinks this use occurs also in later literature, citing Petronius, Cena 
Trim. 38; Verg. Aen. II. 670; Ecl. 3. 49; Hor. Sat. 11.7. 21 ; and finally Tertullian, 
Apol. II. 10. J. van Wageningen explains the obscure passage, Tertullian, 
A pol. VI. 4, ‘cum mulieres usque adeo uino abstinerentur ut matronam ob resignatos 
cellae uinariae loculos sui inedia necarint’ by citing Pliny, Nat. Hist. XIV. 13 (14), 89, 
which shows that the /ocult were boxes in which the keys were deposited and which 
were then sealed up. F. Muller discusses the etymology of the words ‘Pnéjvwp and 
nepopwovos. He argues that the former is to be connected with the root veg- seen in 
Latin vegeve, the latter with the root aies-,ais-. ‘ Radix nostra significabat “ validum ” 
unde ‘‘ bonus, deus bonus ” hinc, illinc “ durum metallum” exstitit.’ J. J. Hartman, 
On Catullus I. 8-10, bases his article on one by Professor Phillimore in the Classical 
Review XXX. pp. 186 sqq., in which he emends the lines thus: ‘ Quare, quicquid 
habetuy, hoc libelli | Qualecumque mei, patrona uirgo, | Plus uno maneat perenne 
saeclo.’ H. accepts P.’s reading in the first line, but suggests for the second 
‘ qualecumque, tuo, patrone, verbo.’ This suggestion, he finds, occurred independently 
in the seventh edition of Haupt’s Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus (1912). H. Wagen- 
voort, Quaestiunculae Annaeanae, treats of (1) Yoyos ynpws in Seneca, (2) certain 
interpolations. 


XLVI. 3. 


K. Kuiper, De Nonno Evangelit Johannet Interprete. K. argues from internal 
evidence that Nonnus, the author of a metrical paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel, is 
the same person as the author of the Dzonysiaca. Not only are there many close 
parallels between the language and thought of the two poems, but the passages in 
the Gospel narrative which the author of the paraphrase has specially selected for 
amplification are those which bear a resemblance to Dionysiac legends, e.g. the 
miracle at Cana and the walking on the sea. The paraphrase has then a unique 
interest as the work of a pagan poet converted to Christianity. J. J. Hartman, 
KaGapows tov taOnpdrwv. H. discusses difficulties in Aristotle’s definition of tragedy. 
He proposes to emend the last clause to read thus: &’ €Aéov kai poBov kai trav 
Towovtwv TaPnuatwv TEepaivovca Tiv KadVapow. P. H. Damsté contributes emendations 
on Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus; J. L. V. Hartman continues his notes on Plato’s 
Republic. G. Piepers, Unde Vergtlius hauserit praecepta de ve apiaria, concludes that 
Hyginus, not Varro, was the authority used by Virgil in Georgic IV. J. Berlage, 
Ad Senecae Epist. 27, argues for emending the passage in sect. 5 where S. speaks 
of Caluisius Sabinus forgetting the names of Achilles and Priam ‘quos tam bene 
noverat quam paedagogos nostros novimus.’ B. would read paedagogi nostri and 
omit novimus. F, Muller, Ad Nemesitanum, supporting Enk’s view (Munem. 45, p. 53) 
that N was acquainted with the poem of Grattius, compares the verses of G. ‘ illius 
et manibus vires sit cura futuras | perpensare: levis deducet pondere fratres,’ with 
N.’s ‘pondere nam catuli poteris perpendere vires | corporibusque levis gravibus 
praenoscere cursu!.’ In Grattius levis is acc. plur., ‘ he will surpass (cf. Cicero’s use 
of deprimere, De Fin. 91 sq.) his light brethren.’ M. thinks that Nemesianus wrongly 
read /evis (nom. sing.) in Grattius. Hence his own lines which mean ‘you will be 
able to estimate the strength of a puppy by its weight, and to prognosticate by the 
weight of their bodies those which will prove nimble in the race.’ J. J. Hartman 
supplies some notes on Horace, Pindar, and Demosthenes. 


Revue de Philologie. XLI. 4. 1917. 


Max Niedermann, Notes critiques suv la version latine du Tlepi dépwv, tddtrwv, roruv. 
This version was first published by Kiihlewein in 1905 from Parisinus lat. 7027 and 
Ambrosianus G 108 inf. fol. and subsequently by Gundermann in 1911 in Lietzmann’s 
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series. NN. proposes a large number of emendations in what still remains an exceed- 
ingly corrupt text. Max Niedermann, Sur un prétendu fragment de Lucilius. In 
C.G.L. v. 234. 1 pistris belua maris luctus ‘ pistrices’ dixit pluvalster, luctus is not to be 
emended to Lucilsus with Liéwe, but means a ‘pike.’ N. thinks that some inland 
monk may have taken the pike as the best instance of a voracious fish. R. Cahen, 
Remarques suv quelques passages du discours de Demosthene contre Leptines. M. Jeanneret, 
Index du Mémoire sur la langue des tablettes d’exécration latine. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1917. 


Nov. 19 (double number). R. v. Pohlmann, Griechische Geschichte. 5th ed. 
(Cauer). Excellent work. W.H. Duke, Three Fragments of the repi trav év 7) “EAAGE 
aoAewv of Hevacleides the Critic (Kraener). 

Dec. 3. L. Levi, Interno al drama sativico (Wagner). Attacks boldly the out- 
standing questions. 

Dec. 10 (double number). O. Klotz, Untersuchungen zu Euripides lon (Busche). 
Stimulating and helpful. F. Paulus, Prosopographte der Beamten des ’Apowvoirns vo,os 
in dey Zeit von Augustus bis auf Diokletian (Zucker). T. Haussleiter, Victorini episcopi 
Petavionensis opera, rec. T. H. (Weyman). 

Dec. 24. T. Kral, Die griechische Rhythmtk (Svoboda). This work, published in 
the Czech language, is favourably reviewed. T. Schermann, Friihchristliche 
Vorbereitungsgebete zur Taufe (Koch). 

1918. Jan. 7 (double number). <A. Leal, Studien zur diltern athenischen Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte (Cauer). Clear and thoughtful. 

Jan. 21 (double number). W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy (Wagner). 
Although many of R.’s assertions are disputable, the book deserves to be studied 
even in these times. W. Otto, Alexandey dev Gvrosse (Cauer). P. Kretschmer, 
Neugriechische Mérchen (Kalitsunakis). 

Feb. 4 (double number). T. H. van Haeringen, De Augustini ante baptismum 
vusticantis operibus (Weyman). 

Feb. 18 (double number), E. Drerup, Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik ; 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit (Cauer). B. Keulen, Studia ad arbitrium in Menandri 
Epitrepontibus exhibitum (Schmidt). KR. Wagner, ‘Der dumme Kevrl’ nach Theo- 
phrast’s Charakteren. 

Mar. 4 (double number). W. Spiegelberg, Der aegyptische Mythus vom Sonnenauge 
(Wiedemann). A work full of initiative, enterprise, and interest. 

Mar. 18 (double number). O. Korner, Das homerische Tiersystem und seine 
Bedeutung fiiv die zoologische Systematth des Avistoteles (Harder). Interesting as these 
speculations are, the material is hardly sufficient to warrant definite conclusions. 
A. Walde, Uber dilteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern (Wagner). 
Sound. 

April 1. Joannes Sajdak, De Gregorio Nazianzeno poetarum Christianovum fonte 
(Koch). Careful and competent. 

April 15. J. Basson, De Cephala et Planude syllogisque minovibus (Preisendanz) 
Many surprising and brilliant results. 

April 29. W. Streitberg, Geschichte dey tndogerman, Sprachwissenschaft, 11. 3. 
Slavisch, Litauisch, Albanisch (Wagner). Shows a grasp of what is essential, and 
gives an orderly picture of the progress of research. 

May 13. F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen d. Griechischen bis zuy Kaiser- 
zeit (Drerup). N. Terzaghi, Fabula: prolegoment allo studio del teatvo antico, I, 
(Wagner). Full of suggestiveness, 

May 27. K. Hauser, Grammatik d. griechischen Inschriften Lykiens (Helbing). 


Marks welcome progress. 
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June 10. O. Lautensack, Grammatische Studien zu den attischen Tvagtkern und 
Komikern (Helbing). The writer is well-equipped and most painstaking. B. Raabe, 
De genetivo latino capita tria (Id.). A careful study. 

June 24. R. Huber, Untersuchungen wibey den Sprachchavakter des grtechischen 
Leviticus (Helbing.) Serviceable. E. Drerup, Die Griechen von heute (Lamer). Praised, 

July 8 A. Frickenhaus, Die aligriechische Biihne (Dorpfeld). Disapproved. 
H. Lehner, Das Provincialmuseum in Bonn, II, Die rémischen u. frankischen*Skulp- 
turen (Ziehen). Deserves recognition. ; 
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INDICES 


IL—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


AsBouita glossary, Virgil glosses in, 22 ff. 
Actoris, 77 
Adam (Adela Marion), Socrates, ‘quantum 
mutatus ab illo,’ 121 ff. 
Ademar, the fables of, 154 ff. 
Agar (T. L.), notes on the Peace of Aristophanes, 
196 ff. 
Anthologia Latina (Ries. 678), 29 ff. 
Archinus, the law of, 201 
aspirates, pronunciation of the Greek, 162 ff. 
Aristophanes, notes on the Peace of, 196 ff. 
his portrait of Socrates, 134 f. 


B. 

Burnet, Professor, his view of Socrates criticized, 
121 ff. 

C. 

‘cada,’ nom. plur., 120 

Caesar, an unknown quotation from, 107 

Camillus, 1 

Catullus, praenomen of, 49 

Cicero, the name, 108 

Ciceronian and Heraclean professiones, 38 ff. 

colloquial expressions, Livy's dramatic use of, 2 

comedy, Hellenistic, 53 

consonants in the Greek of Asia Minor, notes on 
the, 162 ff. 

Conway (RB. 8.) and Walters (C. F.), restorations 
and emendations in Livy VI.-X., 1 ff., 98 ff., 
113 ff. 

Cumont, F., view of Posidonius, 185 ft. 


D. 


Dall (N. F. G.), a seventh-century English edi- 
tion of Virgil, 171 ff. 

dative case, origin of the, 199 

Diipolia, the, 48 

diutius, the prosody of, 47 

Dobson (J. F.), the Posidonius myth, 179 ff. 


E. 
Electra, the tragedy of, according to Sophocles, 
80 ff. 
Elmore (Jefferson), Ciceronian and Heraclean 
professiones, 38 ff. 
epithetive dependent on another, Livy's fond- 
ness for, 4 


Euripides, note on, 45 
notes on the Rhesus (252, 340), 79 
Eurynome and Eurycleia in the Odyssey, 75 ff. 
Evans (D. Emrys), notes on the consonants in the 
Greek of Asia Minor, 162 ff. 


G. 


Greek compound adjectives with a verbal element 
in Tragedy, 15 ff. 
verbal terminations used in active or 
passive sense, 18 ff. 


H. 


Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps, 54 

Harrison (E.), the MSS. of Seneca’s Tragedies, 
161 

Heraclean (and Ciceronian) professiones, 38 ff. 

Hipparchus and Hippias, 54 

Homer, the sacrifice of goats in, 46 

Housman (A. E.), Anth. Lat. Ries. (678), 29 ff. 


I, 


Indo-European dative, syncretism in the, 199 
inscription of Allia Potestas, 112 
Isidor’s Origines, 54 


L. 


Lagidae, administration of Egypt under the, 55 
Lindsay (W. M.), ‘cada,’ nom. plur., 120 
mehercle and Herc(u)lus, 58 
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